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Jf  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  /ate.  If  he  reeoltu  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  preeipke 
qf  telling  unbiaued  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimee  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  Ullt  them  of  virtuee,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacke  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Du  Foi. 


self  above  all  things  to  bringing  her  laws  into  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  her  new  institutions.  The  law  of 
October  6,  1875,  which  disturbed  the  financial  economy 
of  the  empire  by  shaking  its  credit  and  ofiendiug  the 
public  sentiment  of  justice  and  loyalty,  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  henceforth  as  entirely  abrogated,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Chambers  meet,  the  Government  intends  to  present  a 
Bill  which  shall  previously  be  communicated  to  the  credi¬ 
tors,  and  which  will  be  calculated  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  to  the  interests  of  the  holders  of 
the  public  debt,  and  protect  the  honour  of  the  empire." 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  more  than  an 
empty  satisfaction,  if  Midhat  has  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
fluence  enough  in  Constantinople  to  induce  the  Porte  to 
yield  to  the  proposals  of  the  Conference.  Coming  at 
this  moment,  it  is  naturally  viewed  merely  as  a  diplo¬ 
matic  move  for  the  support  of  England,  but  it  is  not  a 
new  idea  on  MidhaPs  part ;  the  .  reconstruction  of 
Turkish  finance  has  always  been  part  of  his  scheme 
of  reform.  If  ho  can  afford  to  give  way  to  the  Powers, 
there  is  every  chance  that  he  may  be  able  after  all  to 
give  the  bondholders  a  fair  portion  of  what  is  due  to 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  what  the  Conference  has 
proposed  to  render  Turkey  less  solvent ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  hope  for  her  solvency  lies  in  the  establishment 
of  such  an  improved  administration  as  she  seems  to 
be  incapable  of  eflecting  without  external  help. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  has  developed  no 
new  phase  since  the  close  of  last  week.  It  is  now 
thought  probable  that  a  peaceful  solution  will,  somehow 
or  other,  be  reached.  The  appointment  of  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  consisting  of 
seven  Senators  and  seven  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  may  lead  to  a  compromise.  The  Joint 
Committee  which  site  during  the  Christmas  recess,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  report  immediately  upon  the  re¬ 
assembling  of  Congress  on  January  8,  consists  of  equal 
numbers  of  Democratic  and  Republican  members.  It 
is  ^fficult  to  believe  that  the  report  will  not  assert  the 
competence  of  Congress  to  examine  into  the  validity  of 
the  electoral  votes  and  the  certificates  covering  them, 
and  if  this  be  so  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
hardly  be  prevented  from  securing  a  “  failure  to  elect " 
by  striking  off*  some  of  the  votes  for  Mr.  Hayes.  Never¬ 
theless,  wo  are  bound  to  say  that  the  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  States  is  that  Mr.  Hayes  will  be  inaugurated 
coute  qui  coute  in  March  next. 


The  question  of  constitutional  right  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
France,  has  been  decided  by  the  Chamber — in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  advice  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  political  situation.  M.  Garabetta,  in  one  of  his 
ablest  speeches,  sustained  the  theory  that  the  Senate 
had  no  right  even  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  public  money.  M.  Jules  Simon,  with  some 
natural  embarrassment,  but^with  practical  success,  argued 
that  a  conflict  with  the  Senate  on  this  point,  while  it 
involved  no  real  gain  of  strength  for  .the  Chamber, 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  dissolution,  which 
might  be  hazardous  to  Republican  interests,  and  which, 
at  any  rate,  would  shake  the  popular  faith  in  the 
stability  of  Republican  institutions.  M.  Jules  Simon 
was  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and 
M.  Gambetta  had  only  145  votes  on  his  side.  We  fancy 
he  contended  rather  for  honour  and  principle  than  for 
a  practical  end,  and  that  his  defeat  does  not  severely, 
distress  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  substance  the 
Chamber  still  retains  complete  .power  over  the  appro¬ 
priations.  * 


If  Mordecai,  the  friend  of  Daniel  Deronda,  had  lived 
to  see  the  Conference  of  Delegates  from  Jewish  Associa¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world,  which  met  at  Paris  the  other 
day,  to  agree  upon  a  policy  regarding  the  settlement  of 
aflairs  in  the  East,  it  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart,  and 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  have  led  him  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  plan  for  oi^nising  Jewish  influence 
round  Jerusalem  as  a  head  centre.  There  has  been  no 
such  gathering  and  organisation  of  Jewish  opinion  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  nationality ;  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  Paris  seems  to  suit  very  well  as  a  place  of 
meeting.  What  the  Confereuce  decided  upon  doing  on  the 
Continent  beyond  generally  watching  after  Jewish  in¬ 
terests  has  not  been  made  public,  but  their  action  in  this 
country  has  been  extremely  moderate  and  well  judged. 
They  have  simply  sent  a  deputation  to  Lord  Derby  to  urge 
upon  his  attention  that  in  Roumania  the  Jews  had 
been  treated  for  a  series  of  years  with  great  barbarity, 
whole  villages  burnt,  and  populations  outraged  and  put 
to  death,  and  that  in  Servia  also  they  had  undergone 
persecution  and  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  The  Jews 
had  been  exposed  to  these  persecutions  by  the  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  to  exact  any  pledge 
from  the  Principalities  for  their  toleration,  and  the 
deputation  pleaded,  through  Baron  de  Worms,  that 
whatever  concessions  in  the  way  of  adiuinistmtive 


W^e  mentioned  last  week  that  it  was  probable  that 
Midhat  Pasha  would  do  something  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  bondholders.  He  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the^Ottoman  Bank “  Turkey,  in  inaugurating 
the  constitutional  regimej  has  necessarily  to  apply  her- 
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as  that  wonld  not  merely  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  it  would  be  to  cast  ridicule  upon  our  own  past 
professions  that  we  desire  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.”  “  Our  own  past  professions.” 
Did  the  Standard  use  we  ”  in  the  national  or  in  the 
editorial  sense  ? 


refocDfi  the  Porte  should  be  cpmpelled  to  make  to  Bul¬ 
garia,  end  Bosnia,  the  rights  ‘of  the  Jewish  population 
^ould  not  be  left  unprotected.  This  was  a  most 
moderate  and  reasonable  representation,  and  if  Jewish 
opinion  is  thus  reasonable  when  it  is  organised,  there  is 
some  g^und  for  regretting  that  it  has  not  been 
organised  sooner.  We  might  then  have  been  spared  the 
unwholesome  and  unpatriotic  Judaic  bias  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  Daily  Telegraph, 


“  The  first  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  was 
marked  by  an  incident  of  which  we  are  apprised  by  one 
of  our  correspondents.  Each  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
intimated  his  personal  rather  than  official  opinion.  When 
Safvet  Pasha  bad  made  a  statement  of  the  situation  and 
came  to  speak  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection,  he  said  it 
had  been  rapidly  and  easily  overcome  with  insignificant 
sacrifices.  At  these  words,  Lord  Salisbury  rose  and  pro¬ 
tested  energetically  against  that  assertion.”  The 
audacity  of  tbe  assertion  would  have  been  better  appre¬ 
ciated  by  another  member  of  tbe  Cabinet.  Forti  nihil 
difficile. 


value.  In  the  first  place,  his  assertions  are  of  too 
sweeping  a  nature.  It  is  certainly  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  a  political  and  religious  solidarity  between 
Mahomedans  throughout  the  world.  In  the  second 
place.  Sir  William  Muir’s  estimate  of  the  modem  Ma¬ 
homedans  seems  to  be  determined,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  by  his  admiration  for  the  ancient  glories  of  Islam. 
But  this  is  perhaps  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  accomplished 
Arabic  scholars  that  Anglo-India  has  producea.  “  If 
the  word  Jihad  were  heard  throughout  the  world,”  it 
might,  but  we  doubt,  be  high  time  for  the  infidels  in 
India  to  prepare  for  the  unpleasant  consequences.  But 
there  is  an  “  if”  in  the  question,  and  where  is  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  world-resounding  shout  of  Jihad  ?  It  is 
somewhat  astonishing  how  the  world  forgets  that, 
though  the  Asiatic  Mahomedans  have  had  repeated 
opportunities,  within  the  last  half-century,  for  starting 
a  Jihadf  they  have  ignominiously  refrained.  How  is  it 
that  the  execrated  Russian  has  never  provoked  a 
religious  war  among  the  Central  Asian  Mahomedans, 
the  most  fanatical  of  the  faith ;  and  that  the  Persians^ 
said  to  be  eager  to  help  the  Sultan — did  not  think  of 
aiding  the  Khivans  and  the  Bokhara  people  to  expel  the 
invader  ?  Bokhara’s  frail  and  half-hearted  attempt 
perished  at  its  birth.  One  would  have  thought  that 
Central  Asian  anarchy,  and  the  utter  rottenness  of  the 
Persian  State,  were  rather  inconsistent  with  universal 
solidarity. 


Another  illustration '  of  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  reasons 
for  disliking  the  Turk.  The  Special  Commissioner  of 
the  Daily  Nevjs  writes  as  follows  from  Philippopolis : — 

Sadoullah  Bey  has  just  made  a  report,  in  vrhich  he  informs  us 
that  the  Commission  has  rebuilt  800  houses,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  not  a  family  in  the  country  without  a  shelter  and  a  roof. 
Now,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler, 
there  were  about  10,000  houses  burnt  and  about  60,000  people  thus 
deprived  of  shelter,  and  turned  into  the  fields  and  the  woods  to  live 
like  the  beasts.  Eight  hundred  houses  replace,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  these  10,000,  and  afford  shelter  for  these  60,000 
people  !  It  is  not  enough  for  a  Turkish  official  to  lie  shamelessly 
and  impudently ;  he  must  likewise  lie  stupidly  as  well,  so  that  a 
child  of  ten  might  detect  him  in  it.  It  is  the  lying  of  the  ignorant, 
slow-brained  brute,  who  has  not  enough  tact  to  give  his  inventions 
even  the  semblance  of  probability.  A  schoolboy  who  should  invent 
so  sill^  a  falsehood  to  escape  a  whipping,  would  probably  get  the 
whipping  for  his  stupidity  more  than  for  his  mendacity. 


Everybody’s  hand  is  turning  against  the  unhappy 
Turk.  Even  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraphy  in  a  most  amusing  letter  on  “  Turks  and 
Tramways,”  in  last  Wednesday’s  issue,  sees  much  room 
for  reform  in  Constantinople. 

The  Turks — I  am  not  talking  politics,  mind — want  a  good  many 
things  in  the  way  of  reform.  They  want  Messrs.^Turquand  and  Youngs 
to  balance  their  books  and  put  their  finances  in  o^er.  They  want 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  to  provide  them  with  some  decent  restau¬ 
rants.  They  want  a  Colonel  Henderson  at  Fera,  and  a  Colonel 
Fraser  at  Stamboul,  to  organise  a  police  for  them.  They  want  a 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  pave,  and  light,  and  drain  their 
filthy  streets.  They  want  a  Dog’s  Home  for  the  reception  of 
their  innumerable  and  lamentable  curs.  They  want  a  Captain  Shaw 
to  teach  them  how  to  deal  with  fires  with  something  more  tangible 
than  squirts  and  half-pint  mugs  full  of  water.  But  especially  do 
they  need  a  Smnlpage  or  a  Bingley  to  clothe  them,  and  a  Melton  to 
renovate  their  headgear.  I  never  saw  such  a  “  seedy  ”  race.  The 
upper  classes  have  abandoned  their  superb  and  graceful  Oriental 
costume,  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  dressing  like  European 
gentlemen.  There  is  something  always  vaguely  but  radically  wrong 
about  their  boots,  their  linen,  or  their  surtouts ;  they  all  look,  in 
short — Pashas,  Bev^,  and  Effendis,  as  they  may  be — as  though  they 
had  purchased  their  attire  in  a  hurry  at  a  second-hand  slopshop  in 
the  Temple. 

We  had  always  thought  that  the  Turk  was  at  least 
picturesque.  But  even  this  last  of  the  uncivilised  virtues 
seems  to  be  fading  out.  Verily  the  Turk  is  now  a  dog 
with  a  bad  name.  One  is  sorry  for  the  dog,  but  all  the 
same  one  cannot  bo  sorry  to  see  a  prospect  of  his  being 
cleaned  and  muzzled. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Government  of  Canada  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  sometime  in  or  before  January,  1877,  to 
invite  tenders  for  building  and  working  the  sections  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  between  Lake  Superior 
and  tbe  Pacific,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1874. 
This  Act  enacts  that  the  contractors  for  its  construction 
and  working  shall  receive  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  lands, 
at  the  rate  of  20,000  acres,  and  cash  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  dols.  for  each  mile  of  railway  constructed, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  completion  of  the 
work.  We  have  heard  of  this  announcement  before,  and 
should  be  glad  to  receive  some  information  on  the  tenders 
which  have  been  sent  in,  and  the  ability  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  accept  them.  From  the  Canadian  Press 
we  can  glean  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  when  not 
engaged  in  hot  personalities,  appear  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  Eastern  Question,  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and,  in  short,  anything  rather  than  their  own  affairs. 


The  interview  at  Albury,  in  the  Riverina,  between  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Sir  George  Bowen,  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  has 
been  made  the  text  for  preaching  the  necessity  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Confederation.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  Confederation,  which,  in  itself,  is  probably  a  wise 
and  useful  movement,  but  we  trust  that  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von’s  craze  for  this  particular  variety  of  Constitutional 
reform  will  not  lead  tlie  Colonial  Office,  and,  we  may 


^  The  Standard  professed  particular  astonishment « at 
Reuter’s  telegram,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  had  been  instructed  to  present  an  ultimatum.  The 
Russian  Government  “  has  the  habit  of  such  menaces;” 
but  that  England  should  induce  the  Porte  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  no  allies  in  case  of  war  was  ”  at  any  rate 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  telegraphed  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  quite  inci’cdillc.”  “  To  act  in  such  a  manner 
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&dd)  Colonial  Governors,  into  any  more  rash  enterprises. 
The  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  seems  to 
have  dazzled  Lord  Carnarvon’s  imagination  with  its 
glories,  and  since  then  he  has  attempted  to  reproduce 
his  achievement,  with  no  eminent  success.  Neither  Mr. 
JVoude’s  performances  in  South  Africa,  nor  Mr.  Pope 
Hennespy’s  in  the  Windward  Island,  tempt  us  to  wish 
for  a  movement  towards  'Federal  institutions  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  until  the  colonists  look  for  such .  a  change  them¬ 
selves. 


The  last  mail  from  Japan  has  brought  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  Government  of  the  Mikado'  has 
successfully  withstood  the  test  of  an  insurrection.  It 
appears  that  there  have  lately  been  a  series  of  local  out¬ 
breaks.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  ringleaders  and 
their  followers  were  the  Samurai,  the  class  of  hereditary 
warriors,  loafing,  swaggering  bullies  with  vested  in¬ 
terests  in  misrule.  These  worthies,  it  seems,  found  a 
chief  in  one  Mayebara,  a  man  who,  in  1868,  sided  with 
the  Mikado’s  party  in  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  Shogun.  This  rebel,  with  3,000  men,  suffered  a 
complete  defeat  on  the  3rd  of  last  month.  The  Im¬ 
perial  troops,  however,  were  less  successful  in  a  garrison 
town  in  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  where  they  were  sur¬ 
prised,  and  many  of  them  butchered,  on  October 
20.  Most  of  the  local  outbreaks  have  been  suppressed 
without  bloodshed  ;  and  about  six  weeks  ago  the  empire 
was  again  quiet.  The  ease  and  completeness  of  the 
suppression  perhaps  suggests  the  exercise  of  caution  in 
accepting  the  explanation  offered,  viz.,  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  still  powerful  Daimios  with  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Imperial  Government  to  capitalize  their  incomes; 
for  most  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Daimios  to 
have  been  generally  willing  to  accept  the  re-adjustments 
of  their  revenues.  With  the  formation  of  a  standing 
army,  the  old  custom  of  feudal  levies  necessarily  became 
obsolete,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  great 
lords  diminished  in  proportion.  One  of  the  latest 
accounts  of  Japan — Sir  Charles  Dilke’s — states  that 
many  of  the  leading  Daimios  were  quite  ready  to  submit 
to  further  reductions  in  their  incomes.  Some  nobles  of 
a  virulently  Tory  character  most  likely  detest  the  new 
order  of  things  ;  but  most  of  them  appear  to  be  Liberal 
to  the  backbone.  In  brief,  the  late  insurrection  only 
demonstrates  the  solidity  of  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment.  To  study  sham  revolutions  the  Japanese  must 
come  all  the  way  to  Europe. 


General  Strachey  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  have  lost  no 
time  in  protesting  against  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
head-masters  of  our  public  schools,  to  practically  oust 
modem  languages  and  science  from  the  Civil  Service 
Competition,  and  they  deserve  thanks  for  their  •vigilance. 
The  head-masters,  it  is  true,  did  not  propose  this  in  so 
many  words ;  on  the  contrary,  they  used  words — inserted, 
it  would  appear,  after  debate — formally  recognising  the 
importance  of  modern  languages  and  science.  But  onlv 
one  constmetion  can  be  put  upon  a  resolution  of  which 
the  leading  terms  are  that  the  Conference  trusts  that  as 
the  limit  of  age  fixed  for  candidates  for  that  service  will  be 
identical  with  the  limits  of  age  usually  recognised  for  en¬ 
trance  scholarships  at  the  Universities,  so  the  character  of 
the  studies  required  may  be  as  far  as  possible  the  same,” 
and  **  the  Conference  desires  to  see  a  limit  placed  to  .the 
number  of  subjects  which  candidates  of  the  age  of 
schoolboys  may  take  up.”  In  what  particular  is  the 
limitation  to  be  made  ?  Mr.  Allen  does  not  mend 
matters  by  pleading  that  “the  reading  for  entrance 
scholai*ships  at  the  Universities  is  characterised  by  depth 
rather  than  width.”  “  Depth  rather  than  width  ”  is  a 
well-known  euphemism  for  classics  and  mathematics. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  very  pertinently  remarks,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Allen,  that  if  by  the  phrase,  “  due  importance  being 
given  to  the  studies  of  modern  languages  and  literature,” 
which  appeared  in  the  resolution,  “  it  is  meant  that  due 
importance  is  at  present  given  to  those  studies,  he  must 
respectfully  differ  from  him,  and  the  parents  can,  during 
the  present  holiday  season,  easily  ascertain  for  them¬ 


selves  whether  their  sons  are,  for  instance,  thoroughly 
learning  any  modern  language.” 


THE  NEW  OTTOMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

“The  new  Ottoman  Constitution  is  actually  promul¬ 
gated,  and  such  as  pretend  to  view  its  provisions  and 
general  character  as  merelv  renewing  one  of  the  *  waste 
paper  ’  Hattis  or  *  Irades  of  the  past,  proclaim  either 
their  complete  ignorance  or  their  inveterate  prejudice. 
Those  who  better  know  the  history  of  Islam  will,  clause 
by  clause,  recognise  in  this  Charter  a  civil  and  religious 
reformation,  bold,  plain,  practical,  and  sincere  enough 
to  need  nothing  save  the  cordial  assistance  of  Christen¬ 
dom  to  become  the  starting-point  of  a  reconciliation 
between  East  and  West.  Founded  with  happy  audacity 
upon  the  ‘  Sheri  ’ — in  proof  of  the  expansiveness  and 
elasticity  of  Koranic  law — it  proclaims,  in  the  way  of  equal 
rights  and  constitutional  provisions,  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  has  ever  been  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  ; 
and  that  man  issimply  blinded  by  bigotry  who  peruses  this 
Magna  Charta  of  Mohammedanism  and  denies  that  the 
principles  of  liberty,  law,  and  social  order  lie,  promised  at 
least,  within  the  four  corners  of  the  proclamation.  *  Yes, 
promised,’  it  may  be  satirically  objected.  But  candour 
replies  that  to  this  pact  the  Sultan  and  all  his  officers 
have  solemnly  sworn ;  it  has  been  laid  before  Europe  as 
that  fixed  pledge  upon  which  Turkey  will  fight  out  the 
battle  for  her  existence ;  it  is  issued  in  new  times,  under 
unexampled  inspirations,  by  a  Sovereign  and  by  Minis¬ 
ters  innocent  of  the  faults  or  crimes  of  the  past,  and- 
with  the  clear  and  courageous  intention  of  meeting,  nay, 
even  surpassing,  the  demands  which  civilisation  makes 
upon  the  Empire,  its  independence  and  integrity  being 
alone  reserved.  That  which  we  behold  in  the  memorable 
reply  to  the  Envoys  is  accordingly  no  ‘  waste-paper  * 
decree,  languidly  draughted  to  lull  a  storm,  but  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  Islam  awake  and  informed,  meeting  with 
reason  first — ^before  the  sword  be  drawn — the  challenge 
to  prove  that  the  Crescent  has  a  right  to  live  side  by 
side  with  the  Cross.  We  witness  in  this  solemnly  exe¬ 
cuted  act  of  State  a  national  pact  of  penitence  and  refor¬ 
mation  which  may  be  compared  with  the  most  serious 
undertakings  recorded  in  history.  The  descendant  of 
Mohammed  the  Second,  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  with  his  people  and  his  priesthood 
behind  him,  abdicates  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which 
has  provoked  all  past  conflicts  between  Cross  and  Cres¬ 
cent.  The  Koran  publicly  bows  here  to  the  spirit  of 
equality  and  legalised  authority  which  the  better  and 
older  Book  has  taught  to  Europe.  To  those  who  have 
studied  Oriental  annals,  it  is  assuredly  no  Hatti  of  the 
old  easy  days — it  is  the  ransom  which  Islam  offers  to 
History,  before  she  fights  to  her  last  soldier,  for  grace  to 
do  as  Christian  States  do — that  is,  repen^ reform,  and 
earn  the  pardon  and  the  peace  of  a  sister  nation  among 
the  nations.” 

So  spoke  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Christmas  morning. 
We  wish  we  could  believe  it,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  itself,  not  merely  for  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  Islam  had  undergone  a  mighty  instan¬ 
taneous  conversion,  but  because,  if  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  in  this  exalted  mood  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
it  can  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  comparatively 
slight  and  humble  proposals  of  the  Powers.  We  write 
in  ignorance  of  the  answer  which  the  Porte  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  to  those  proposals  on  Thursday,  but  if  the 
new  Constitution  is  anything  more  serious  than  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tale,  more  substantial  than  a  pantomime  transfor¬ 
mation  scene,  the  answer  cannot  have  been  otherwise 
than  conciliatory.  If  the  Turks  are  really  so  full  of 
contrition,  and  in  such  a  fervour  of  excellent  resolution, 
they  can  have  no  conceivable  objection  to  signing  some 
pledge  of  their  good  intentions. 

When  the  first  Softa  rising  took  place,  one  hoped 
against  hope  that  at  last  Islam  was  penetrated  with 
Western  ideas  of  free  government.  Even  the  Bulgarian 
massacres  need  not  have  utterly  destroyed  that  hope, 
although  they  went  far  to  show  that  the  movement 
among  the  Softas  was  limited  and  partial,  confined 
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to  a  small  section  of  the  Mahommedan  world.  The 
Bulgarian  massacres  were  the  work  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  which  the  Sofbas  demonstrated,  and 
might  have  l>een  the  last  convulsive  violence  of 
the  expiring  monster  which  the  glorious  new  force 
was  about  to  slaj.  But  what  has  taken  place  since 
shows  that  the  party  of  reform  is  powerless  to  correct 
the  evils  of  Ottoman  administration.  If  there  had 
been  any  reforming  force  within  the  Ottoman  Empire 
strong  enough  to  make  the  new  Constitution  a  reality, 
the  corrupt  oflScialism  would  have  been  swept  away  long 
before  now.  It  may  bo  that  the  accession  of  Midhat 
now  and  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Constitution  are 
signs  that  the  reforming  party  has  at  last  triumphed. 
But  it  is  equally  probable  that  they  have  only  been 
allowed  an  apparent  triumph  as  a  diplomatic  move. 
Whichever  is  the  correct  supposition,  it  can  make  no 
practical  difference  to  the  attitude  in  which  the  new 
Constitution  should  be  met.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
united  Powers  to  insist  upon  their  proposals  in  either 
case.  If  the  new  Constitution  is  a  diplomatic  move, 
it  is  their  duty  to  be  firm ;  if  it  is  a  sincere 
and  secure  outcome  of  penitence  and  resolution 
to  amend,  the  proposals  must  be  cheerfully  accepted. 
The  immediate  concern  of  the  united  Powers  is 
with  certain  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  when  they 
have  gone  so  far  and  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  agreed 
upon  something  reconcilable  with  all  their  interests,  to 
separate  without  securing  some  more  substantial  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  distressed  clients  than  a  simple  promise, 
would  bo  an  act  of  such  folly  that  no  one  need  fear  it 
trill  be  committed. 

In  some  quarters  the  new  Constitution  is  supposed  to 
derive  a  special  sanction  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
on  the  Koran.  It  is  thought  that  its  provisions  are 
more  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  than  if  it  had 
been  a  simple  ordinance  of  the  Sultan.  We  do  not 
profess  to  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
average  Mahommedan  mind  as  would  entitle  us  to 
an  opinion  on  this  point.  But  if  it  is  believed 
that  the  provisions  of  the  now  Constitution  are  certain 
to  be  carried  out  because  they  are  based  on  the  Koran, 
the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  Turkish  history 
entitles  anyone  to  say  that  the  belief  is  wild  and  igno¬ 
rant.  A  new  constitution  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Sultan  on  his  own  authority ;  such  a 
measure  is  not  within  his  prerogative.  And  the  famous 
Hatti-sherif  of  Gulhanch,  upon  w'hich  the  Turkish  con¬ 
stitution  was  based  until  Saturday  last,  was  proclaimed 
with  quite  as  much  civil  and  religious  formality  as  Mid¬ 
hat’s  Constitution.  It  also  was  based  on  the  Koran,  was 
declared,  in  fact,  to  be  an  endeavour  to  restore  obedience 
to  the  glorious  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed  with  much  pomp  in  presence  of  all  the  Ulema, 
all  Ottoman  functionaries,  civil  and  military.  Sheikhs, 
Khatibs  and  Imaums  of  all  hierarchies  and  degrees.  It 
did  not  prove  to  bo  altogether  a  dead  letter,  but  its 
chief  aim  was  to  ensure  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire, 
Mussulmans  or  Rayahs,  perfect  security  of  life,  honour, 
and  fortune,  and  everyone  knows  how  far  that  aim  has 
been  attained. 

In  the  now  Constitution,  a  very  remarkable  feature  is 
the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  Mussulman  and 
Rayah.  All  subjects  of  the  empire  are  declaimed  to  be 
Ottomans.  Well,  that  is  no  doubt  a  great  matter,  if  a 
proclamation  with  drums  and  guns  at  Constantinople 
can  give  Turkish  functionaries  all  over  the  empire  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  enforce  civil  equality.  But 
can  it  P  Can  we  suppose  that  all  the  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  all  the  Sheikhs,  Khatibs,  and  Imaums  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  will  bow  at  once  to  the  august  writing 
of  the  Sultan  ?  And  if  they  did,  are  they  strong 
enough  to  put  down  extortion  and  violence  ?  In  a 
recent  work  on  Turkey,  by  a  writer  w'ho  had  lived  there 
for  many  years,  w'e  are  told  that  it  is  a  habit  of  the 
Zaptiehs,  the  Turkish  police,  when  they  want  a  horse  or 
any  other  personal  property,  to  help  themselves  to  the 
best  they  can  find  in  the  possession  of  a  Rayah.  But 
now%  let  it  bo  snppo.sed,  a  Mollah  goes  to  the  high¬ 
handed  policeman,  and  says  to  him,  “  No  j  yon  must 


not  take  that  man’s  horse ;  he  is  now  an  Otto¬ 
man.  The  Sultan  has  declared  him  to  be  an  Otto¬ 
man,  and  the  Koran  says  the  Sultan  is  right.” 
We  doubt  whether  this  would  have  much  infiuence  with 
the  Zaptieh ;  he  would  probably  say  that  ho  had  taken 
the  horse,  and  meant  to  keep  it,  by  whatever  name  the 
owner  might  be  called.  And  we  doubt  whether  the  arm 
of  Turkish  law  would  be  strong  enough  to  compel  that 
Zaptieh  to  make  restitution. 

However,  there  is  little  good  in  discussing  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  new  Constitution’s  proving  effective.  If  it 
does,  so  much  the  better.  But  what  the  united  Powers 
have  to  see  to  is  that,  whether  the  Christian  is  to  be 
called  an  Ottoman  or  a  Rayah,  some  reasonable  security 
shall  be  granted  to  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and 
his  property.  If  the  Porte  fears  to  concede  special 
privileges  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia,  it 
has  an  easy  remedy  for  the  inequality.  It  may  extend 
the  same  privileges  to  all  parts  of  the  empire;* indeed, 
the  new  Constitution  concedes  to  all  much  more  than  the 
Powers  ask  for  the  benefit  of  a  part.  What  the  envoys 
at  Constantinople  have  to  secure  is  that  the  privileges 
shall  be  extended  to  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  in  reality,  and 
not  merely  in  promise,  and  the  duty  is  imposed  upon 
them  not  solely  by  humanity  but  chiefly  and  urgently  by 
their  own  interests. 


THE  WATERFORD  ELECTION. 

The  county  of  Waterford  has  a  certain  celebrity  iu  the 
political  annals  of  Ireland.  It  was  long  one  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  aristocratic  power  in  the  South,  and  was  ruled 
by  its  “  great  governing  family,”  the  Beresfords  of  Cur- 
raghmore,  who  derive  the  title  of  their  chief  from  the 
county,  with  an  almost  absolute  sway.  But  in  1826  the 
Roman  Catholic  voters  broke  loose,  and  placed  the  Hon. 
Villiers  Stuart,  who  afterwards  becamo  Lord  Stuart  de 
Decies,  in  one  of  the  scats  claimed  as  its  own  by  the 
Curraghmore  infiuence.  This  was  a  triumph,  second 
only  in  its  effect  upon  the  solution  of  ”  tbo  Catholic 
Question  ”  to  O’Connell’s  victory  in  Clare.  Bat  in 
the  reaction  following  tho  schism  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  Repealers,  Waterford  fell  away  from  the  popular 
cause,  and  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Beresfords 
again.  Mr.  Esmonde,  known  in  later  years  as  Sir  John 
Esmonde,  gained  one  seat  as  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic 
Liberal  in  1852,  and  for  many  years  of  tho  Palmer- 
stoniau  interregnum  ho  divided  tho  ”  representation  ” 
with  successive  nominees  of  the  Curraghmore  autocrat. 
In  1866,  however,  owing  to  tho  Fenian  scare,  and  tho 
policy  then  beginning  to  be  developed  by  the  Lib^ial  party 
under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leadership  in  opposition,  Mr.  Do  la 
Peer  defeated  Captain  Talbot  by  a  considerable  majority, 
and  the  two  Roman  Catholics  held  the  county  so 
firmly  against  the  landlord  influences,  that  at  the 
general  election  of  1868,  there  was  no  contest.  But  a 
reaction  was  inevitable.  In  1874  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  and  Sir  John  Esmonde  were  returned,  the  second 
Liberal  candidate  being  a  person  named  Longbottom, 
whose  name  will  perhaps  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  the  Oil  Wells  case.  Tho  death  of  Sir  John  Esmonde 
has  now  offered  another  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  party 
strength,  and  the  pending  contest,  if  of  no  great  political 
importance,  proirises  to  be  rich  in  amusing  incidents. 

Half  a  dozen  candidates  are  already  in  tho  field.  It 
appears  that  the  Curraghmore  influence  is  seeking  tho 
security  of  effacement,  and  after  the  experionco  of  1866 
and  1868  will  be  well  content  to  divide  the  representa¬ 
tion  with  tho  popular  party,  counting  also,  we  doubt 
not,  upon  tho  chance  of  throwing  weight  enough  to  turn 
the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  least  popular  candidate. 
There  is  a  Conservative  Home  Ruler,  Mr.  Gerald  Francis 
Purcell  Fitzgerald,  whose  concise  address  is  a  curiosity 
in  tbo  literature  of  politics.  His  ”  political  pro¬ 
fession,”  as  defined  by  himself,  is  on  this  wise : 

”  On  all  religious  and  educational  questions  I  shall 
vote  according  to  the  commands  of  the  Hierarchy ; 
on  other  Irish  questions  I  shall  vote  with  the  Home 
Rule  party.  On  other  Imperial  questions  I  shall 
give  an  independent  support  to  the  present  Government, 
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thin  th  “  of  WWm  s£.^r- T  .i‘  IB  better  for  Ireland  rightly,  the  repeal  of  the  25th  danse  of  the  Edncation 

able  thl*  o  Honour-  Act,  which  the  Nonconformists  and  the  majority  of  the 

Q  j  Greenwich.  I  shall  ever  strenn-  Liberal  party  regarded  as  an  approach  towards  Denomi- 
How  fir  mI  closing  of  publichouses.”  nationalism.  Bit  now,  in  ordfr  to  content  the  electors 

meilt  aid  b-»  ^atcrford,  he  pledges  himself  to  swallow  Denomi. 

thl  Rithtwl  Wlygs,  Secnlansts,  and  nationalism  whole  and  raw  !  It  is  scarcely  less  scanda- 

the  Right  Hononrable  the  Member  for  Greenwich  may  lous  that  Mr.  Lehmann  should  trifle  as  he  does  with  the 
avail  in  the  sight  of  tlioso  who  rule  at  Curraglimoro  to  Home  Rule  question.  He  is  bound  to  say  boldly  whether 
co^one  his  ^rolraent  in  the  ranks  of  the  Priests*  he  will  vote  for  Home  Rule  or  not,  and  his  playing  with 
party  and  the  Home  Rulers,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  ambiguous  phrases  such  as  “  an  enlargement  of  the 
Hut  any  stick  may  be  thought  good  enough  to  beat  a  powers  for  the  administration  of  your  local  affairs,”  is,  to 
dog  with,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  suit  the  Beresfords*  speak  plainly,  not  honourable.  The  just  punishment  of 
purpose  better  than  any  of  the  other  candidates.  Of  these  this  lax  morality  in  dealing  with  principles  will  not  be 
there  are  Mr.  James  Esmonde,  a  brother  of  the  late  delayed,  for  Mr,  Lehmann  will  have  his  trouble  for  no- 
momber,  and  probably  representing  the  same  views,  the  thing  in  his  Waterford  canvass, 
most  moderate  and  the  most  Liberal  that  at  present 

are  likely  to  6nd  favour  with  any  Irish  constituency.  _ 

There  is  “Mr.  Frederic  Lehmann,  of  15  Berkeley 
Square,’*  whose  address  is  regarded  with  a  puzzled 

feeling — half  suspicious,  half  amused — as  the  pre-  MEN  AND  BRETHREN, 

monitory  advance  of  the  Uhlan,  portending  a  Teutonic  St.  James’s,  Hat cham,  shares  with  the  South  Carolina 

mva^on.  there  are  Mr.  Delahunty  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Legislature  the  distinction  of  having  contributed  the 

.garden,  characteristic  figures  which  once  flashed  across  chief  comic  element  to  the  news  of  Christmas  week, 

the  Parliamentary  scene,  and  have  since  been  hidden  Or  shall  we  rather  say  that  their  proceedings,  if  the 

from  the  sight  of  the  world.  Mr.  Delahunty  was  the  mirth  of  cynics,  are  also  the  sorrow  of  angels  ?  For 
only  Ir^sh  orator  of  modern  times  who  is  known  to  lack  of  Christian  feeling,  and  ordinary  dignity,  the 
have  addressed  a  British^  House  of  Commons  in  his  scenes  in  the  House  of  God  certainly  do  not  yield  to 
native  Celtic,  and  his  persistence  in  tracing  the  evils  of  those  of  the  rowdy  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Ireland  to  the  circulation  of  one-pound  notes  was  as  hatred  of  race  is  at  least  as  virulent  as  the  hatred  of 
admirable  as  Mr.  Tomlin’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  the  white  members  kept  their  temper 
that  much- wronged  metal,  silver.  Mr.  Rearden  was  when  a  nigger  Demosthenes  invited  their  “  bob-tailed 
the  Jean  qui  nty  as  Mr.  Delahunty  was  the  Jean  qui  Speaker  to  stand  coffee  all  round,”  and  j^et  another 
jpleuref  of  the  Irish  members,  though  the  political  orbits  black  and  “unadulterated  son  of  South  Carolina’’  re- 
of  the  two  planets  never  intersected,  for  Mr.  Rearden  marked  that  he  “  did  not  chew,  but  would  buy  tobacco 
di^ppeared  just  as  Mr.  Delahunty  appeared  at  West-  and  blind  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  members  with  it.” 
ininster.  The  county  of  Waterford  might  be  proud  of  The  whites  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Carolina  Legisla- 
either,  and  there  would  be  a  sort  of  congruity  in  giving  ture,  just  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth,  of  Hatcham,  and 
Major  O’Gorman,  who  sits  for  Waterford  City,  a  col-  the  clerical  party,  of  which  he  is  a  burning,  if 

loa^e  worthy  of  his  companionship  in  arms.  But  not  a  shining,  light,  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Church 

while  these  five  gentlemen  are  figuring  in  different  pos-  of  England.  The  vulgarity  of  nigger  legislators  Cou¬ 
tures  upon  the  stage,  a  mysterious  rival,  supposed  to  be  fessing  unacquaintance  with  “  the  sciences  of  interpro- 
a  successful  lawyer  with  an  eye  to  judicial  promotion,  is '  tating  the  grammar  of  this  country  ”  seems  less  endur- 
lurking  in  the  background.  able  than  the  vulgarity  of  worshippers  hide-bound 

The  amusing  points  in  the  contest  must  not  blind  us  against  the  influence  of  beautiful  ritual,  and  who  imper- 
to  one  serious  element.  Mr.  Frederic  Lehmann  is  a  ceptibly  sink  from  Anglican  altitudes  to  the  low  level  of 
gentleman  of  whom  we  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect some  frowsy  “  Mount  Zion,”  whore  hot  zeal  atones  for 
we  know  nothing  of  him,  except  that  at  the  last  general  grim  uncouth  rite  and  bad  grammar.  Yet  the  bob- 
election  he  fought  a  losing  battle  on  the  Liberal  side  tailed  Speaker,  though  he  might  decline  to  stand  coffee 
with  great  pluck  and  persistence  in  the  county  of  Mid-  all  round,  contrives,  to  some  extent — an  astonishing 
dlesex  ;  and  though  ho  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  his  extent,  considering  the  provocations  of  eight  years — to 
services  deserve  remembrance.  We  should  say  that,  dw^ell  w’ith  the  abusive,  ungrammatical  nigger-member 
if  Mr.  Lehmann  were  to  bide  his  time,  his  return  in  fraternal  unity.  But  substitute  for  the  bob-tailed 
for  a  Liberal  constituency  as  a  true  Liberal  would  Speaker  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth,  of  Hatcham  ;  for  an 
be  a  certainty.  But,  in  his  haste  to  creep  into  the  “unadulterated  son”  like  Tom  Hamilton,  the  Rev. 
first  available  vacancy,  he  seems  to  have  pledged  Canon  Gee,  and  the  vulgarian’s  appeal,  “  Am  I  not 
himself,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  to  conditions  which  a  man  and  a  brother?”  is  certain  to  meet  with 
are  nothing  short  of  humiliating.  He  says  : — “  I  have  a  much  less  Christian  reception.  Considering  the 
been  all  my  life  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  widest  pos-  particular  season  of  the^  year,  the  obdurate  parson 
sible  system  of  education,  and  shall  therefore  strenuously  might,  without  overstraining  the  bonds  of  brotherly 


give  my  most  earnest  support  to  such  amendments  of  peace  and  the  happiness  of  Christmas-tide  are  to  be 
the  Land  Act  as  will  root  the  Irish  people  to  the  soil  of  spoiled  by  these  ritualistic  squabbles.  Lord  Penzance,  or 
their  native  land,  protect  their  industry,  prevent  all  pos-  some  other  ingenious  person,  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
aibility  of  capricious  evictions,  and,  in  a  word,  place  the  devise  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Papal  indulgence,  pub- 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  on  an  equitable  and  lished  in  the  chapels  of  the  “Archdiocese  of  West- 
enduring  foundation.  I  shall  be  in  favour  of  any  minster  ”  last  Sunday  morning— at  the  very  time  when 
measure  which  will  secure  to  you  an  enlargement  of  the  Messrs.  Tooth  and  Gee  were  getting  up  a  row  m  bt. 
powers  for  the  administration  of  your  local  affairs.”  James’s  Church.  His  Holiness  offered  indulgences 
Now,  upon  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  observed  that  of  one  or  two  hundred  days  to  such  as  would  ab^am 
Mr.  Lehmann’s  advocacy  of  the  “  widest  possible  from  overdrinking  themselves  on  Christmas  bve, 
system  of  education,”  leads  him  up  to  a  rather  Christmas  Day,  and  Boxing  Day.  And  just  as  Cardinal 
curions  result,  when  he  proposes  to  place  public  Manning’s  followers  will  r^onably  make  amends 
instruction  in  Ireland  under  priestly  control.  In  for  their  three  days  restraint  by  a  little  estra  loose- 
Middlesex,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  while  Lord  Enfield  ness  daring  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
stood  as  a  Whig,  Mr.  Lehmann  stood  as  “a  Whig  two,. so  Mr.  Tooth  and  people  of  his  class  might 
and  something  more,”  and  he  supported  and  had  try  to  compound  with  their  conscience  by  weanng 
the  support  of  the  Radical  and  Nonconformist  wing  of  gaudier  millinery,  burning  more  pounds  of  jneen^, 
the  Liberal  party.  He  advocated,  if  we  remember  and  longer  candles,  after  fair  compliance  with  the 
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indulgence”  from  the  Court  of* 


I  -  possibility.  He  will  send  and  receive  Christmas  cards,  just 

he  divinity  of  his  opponent  s  England,  representing  old  men  besprinkled  with 

on  Gee  claims  tlie  right  on  gnow,  or  little  girls  and  boys  protecting  themselves  under  an 
op  of  Rochester,  from  whom  umbrella ;  he,  too,  will  need  an  umbrella,  if  he  venture 
after  the  Judge  of  the  Court  beyond  the  verandah  after  nine  in  the  morning — an  umbrella 
■'  «»  •  .•  I  gnd  a  pith  hat,  to  preserve  him  from  sunstroke!  It  is  true 

that  in  the  early  morning  he  can  endure  a  fire,  and  in  the 
evening  manage  almost  to  enjoy  one,  by  keeping  all  the  doors 
and  windows  in  the  bungalow  wide  open ;  but  it  will  be  as 
much  make-believe  as  the  plum-pudding,  that  never  saw  a 
basin,  still  less  a  cloth,  and  which  comes  out  of  its  tin  case 
seriously  flattened,  altogether  as  sad  and  transparent  a  delu¬ 
sion  as  the  Christmas  games  after  dinner,  with  no  children 
to  join  in  them !  If  only  he  might  be  allowed  to  forget 
the  fact  that  it  is  Christmas  at  all,  his  case  would  not  be 
so  hard — but  this  may  not  be.  Amidst  the  wailings  of 
the  jackals  over  night,  and  the  howls  of  pariah  dogs 
answering  each  other  from  compound  to  compound,  came 
carols  in  shrill  broken  English,  from  the  half-caste  young 
men  and  women  of  the  station  pleased  to  imagine  them¬ 
selves  waits.  Now,  this  morning,  the  sound  of  church 
bells  awakens  him.  I  jet  him  not  obey  the  summons ;  least  of 
all  if  there  be  any  lovely  and  touching  picture  in  his  mind 
of  an  old  home  church,  beautiful  in  its  dress  of  ivy  and  holly 
berries ;  of  children  with  red  cheeks  and  new  warm  Christmas 
frocks ;  of  dear  old  people.  Who  are  perhaps  further  away  now 
than  even  distant  England  ,*  of  old  thoughts,  old  beliefs,  old 
enthusiasms,  furthest  away  of  all.  Let  him  rather  ima^e 
that  the  church  bells'come  to  him,  over  the  plantain  trees, 
England — na^,  from  that  very  old  home  church.  No  doubt  the 
picture  of  it  is  a  self-imposition  also ;  but  it  will  not  be  the 
most  difficult  one  he  will  have  to  practise  to-day.  England 
looked  at  from  India  is  so  easily  thrown  back  into  the  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  light  of  long  ago — one  does  not  see  her  as  she  appeared 
to  us  two  or  three  years  since ;  she  is  so  far  away,  that  she  b 
the  country  of  our  childhood  and  bright  youth,  and- one 
looks  back  towards  her  as  towards  them. 

But  on  Christmas  Day  he  will  not  be  able,  as  on  an  ordinary 
Sunday  in  the  cool  season,  to  indulge  these  reflections,  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  verandah  whi^  encircles  his  bungalow. 
To  an  Anglo-Indian  of  a  meditative  temperament,  his 
verandah  may  prove  excellent  cloisters,  at  any  rate,  for  those 
few  months  of  the  year  when  he  can  dispense  with 
punkahs,  and  is  not  too  overcome  with  heat  to  find  pacing 
to  and  fro  appear  violent  exercise.  Chiks,”  or  blinds  of  split 
cane,  conceal  him  from  the  outside  world ;  but  allow  him 
to  look  forth  upon  the  roses,  and  jessamines,  and  oleanders,  and 
scarlet  pomegranate  flowers  lying  in  the  sun-glare,  which  he 
dreads ;  upon  the  bhestie  or  water-carrier,  in  his  picturesque 
undress  of  a  scarlet  dhotee  or  loin-cloth,  drawing  up  buckets 
from  the  deep  well  under  the  large-leaved  plantain  trees ;  upon 
the  low  cactus-hedge,  which  divides  the  garden  from  the  ser¬ 
vants’  little  village  of  mud-hovels,  where  naked  little  black 
babies  are  tottering  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  women  are 
cleaning  brass  vessels  with  wet  mud,  and  their  lords  and 
masters,  otherwise  his  most  active  and  industrious  retainers, 
are,  as  a  rule,  lying  at  full  length  on  their  low  beds  or  char- 
poys,  smoking  their  hookahs.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
grievances  of  Christmas  Day  that  one  is  hunted  out  of  one’s 
verandah.  Almost  immediately  after  sunrise,  a  low  hum  arises 
thence,  and  there  creeps  in  upon  one  a  perfume,  mingled  sweet  and 
bitter,  of  roses  and  marigolds.  Now  with  roses,  and  the  breath 
of  roses,  he  must  be  a  cantankerous  mortal  who  at  anj  hour,  or 
at  any  season,  would  pick  a  quarrel.  To  an  orthodox  British  heart 
it  may  possibly  occur  that  men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thistles ; 
and  that  roses  at  Christmas  time,  not  by  choice  and  solitary 
sprays,  but  an’  you  are  willing,  by  hampers  full,  seem  some- 
tninff  like  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  Nevertheless,  if 
figs  aid  grow  on  thistles,  men  might  haply  gather  them ;  and 
the  same  applies  to  rose-bushes.  But  with  marigolds  the  case 
is  ditferent ;  a  flower  afliicted  with  so  ill  an  odour  should  have 
more  modesty  than  to  bloom  unseasonably.  Heinrich  Heine 
declares  that  had  he  been  consulted  about  the  creation  of  flowers 
he  would  have  advised  the  omission  of  the  tulip.  I  confess 
that  my  own  condemnation  would  have  rather  been  directed 
against  the  marigold ;  the  marigold  and  the  equally  ill-shapen 
and  coarsely-coloured  immoHdlej  so  called  surely  by  some 
cynical  sceptic  ?  For  who  would  not  rather  bloom  and  die 
with  the  spring  primroses,  than  live  for  ever  a  bundle  <  t  dry 
chips,  smelling  feebly  of  hay  and  brown  sugar?  But  at 
Christmas  time,  in  India,  one  needs  must  make  one’s  peace 
with  marigolds.  For  behold  one’s  whole  verandah  is  festooned 
with  them,  strung  bead-fashion  upon  red  twine!  For  once, 
the  mallie  (which  by  courtesy  we  may  translate  gardener. 


with  about  forty  members  of  the  congregation,  re¬ 
spectively  formed  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  the  rear- 
gnard,  or  a  force  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  ironically  styled  curate-in-charge.”  The 
churchwardens  replied  that  they  were  committed  to  Mr. 
Tooth’s  view  of  the  situation,  and  the  men  of  the  rear¬ 
guard  evidently  meant  fight.  There  would  have  been  a 
tight  if  the  Canon  had  charged.  The  ”  plug-uglies  ” 
and  the  “  shoulder-hitters  ”  of  the  rear  would  perhaps 
have  acquitted  themselves  in  the  style  of  a  transatlantic 
shindy,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  and, 
if  they  were  not  exactly  called  upon  to  “stuff”  a  ballot- 
box,  they  have  effectually  “  stuffed  ”  the  pulpit  of  St. 
James’s  with  the  person  of  its  “  inhibited  ”  incumbent. 
They  celebrated  their  triumph  on  Christmas  Day,  with 
six  flags,  a  gorgeous  procession,  candles  of  immense  size, 
bells,  a  “  portrait  ”  of  the  Virgin,  as  also  “  the  mono¬ 
gram  ”  of  Our  Lady. 

Mr.  Tooth  is  accused  not  only  of  having  violated  the 
new  Act,  but  of  having  assumed  a  divine  right  to  defy 
the  law  of  the  realm.  “  Expel  him,  if  need  be,  by  the 
aid  of  a  policeman.”  But,  rather  oddly,  nobody  can 
exactly  tell  who  is  to  expel  Mr.  Tooth — the  Bishop,  or 
the  Arches  Court.  So  long  as  the  point  is  doubtful, 
Mr.  Tooth  may  fairly  contend  that  he  does  not  claim 
independence  of  the  law  of  England.  To  complicate 
matters,  it  appears  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  himself 
is  by  no  means  a  foe  of  ritualism.  The  ritualists,  in 
fact,  seem  to  imply  that  they  could  live  in  peace  with 
their  Evangelical  brethren,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Act.  At  all  events,  the  Hatcham  affair  shows  that 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  even  if  a  necessity,  is  none  the 
less  mischievous.  The  Parliament  of  a  great  nation  can 
surely  discover  objects  more  worthy  of  its  attention  than 
the  postures  and  the  dress  of  ritualistic  clergymen.  In 
the  long  run,  toleration,  or  indifference,  proves  itself  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  the  eccentricities  com¬ 
plained  of.  As  matters  now  stand,  Mr.  Tooth  and  the 
churchwardens,  and  the  formidable  forty,  consider  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom — rather  an 
undignified  martyrdom,  no  doubt,  considering  that,  in  the 
event  of  another  invasion  of  his  church,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Tooth  might  just  be  as  likely  as  not  to  thrash  the  intruder 
with  one  of  his  stoutest  candles.  The  miserable  squabbles 
about  formularies  simply  hide  from  the  inner  vision  of 
earnest,  consciontioas,and  intelligent  people  like  Mr. Tooth, 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  and  their  church  must 
perform  in  these  latter  days,  or  perish.  We  would  gladly 
allow  all  the  Messrs.  Tooth  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
exhibit  as  many  “  monograms  ”  and  “  portraits  ”  as  they 
pleased,  and  to  light  candles  as  tall  as  their  church- 
spires,  on  condition  of  their  assisting  in  the  solution  of 
the  pressing  social  problems  of  the  time.  A  word 
also  might  bo  offered  on  the  fact — obvious  to  everybody 
with  the  exception  of  overheated  clergymen — that 
scenes  of  the  Hatcham  sort  are  apt  to  induce  content¬ 
ment  with  the  form  of  religion  without  the  substance 
thereof.  The  wanderer  in  Browning’s  *  Christmas  Eve  ’ 
discovered,  rather  to  his  remorse,  that  the  spirit  of  religion 
might  manifest  itself  impartially  amid  the  “  pig-of-lead 
discourse,”  and  the  “hog-grunts”  of  Mount  Zion,  or 
the  “  raroe  show  of  Peter’s  successor.” 
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though  all  the  gardening  he  ever  does  is  to  steal  the  fruit  by 
night,  by  day  to  sleep  behind  the  oleander  bushes,  and  when 
he  thinks  himself  observed,  to  “scratch  the  earth  with  a 
kitchen  dinner-fork,  but  os  tenderly  as  though  it  were  his  own 
head,  ’  as  an  Anglo-Indian  journalist  puts  it).  Well,  for  once, 
this  drowsy  raallie  has  bestirred  himself.  Truly,  the  God 
Buksheesli  works  miracles  I  For  these  unsavoury  decorations 
represent  the  labour  of  hours.  And  now  he  sits,  placid  and 
bird-like,  upon  bis  heels,  in  the  verandah,  a  picture  ot  conscious 
merit,  awaiting  its  reward.  Nor  is  he  alone.  The  whole 
verandah  has  become  a  perch  for  a  vulture-looking  company, 
with  I  shoulders  up  about  their  ears  and  their  knees  resting 
upon  their  chins.  Every  Aryan  brother  who  has  ever  brought 
one  a  letter,  or  opened  a  door  for  one,  nay,  whom  one  has 
casually  spoken  to,  or  even  exchanged  a  glance  with,  is 
Bure  to  be  there,  or  to  presently  make  his  appearance. 
^^It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive”;  and  the 
generous  native  is  always  anxious  that  the  sahibs  should 
enjoy  the  superior  blessing.  Nevertheless,  to  make  his 
case  more  sure,  he  does  not  always  come  empty-handed. 
Sometimes  he  brings  a  handful  of  impossible  native  vegetables; 
sometimes  a  plate  of  sweetmeats,  made  of  rancid  ghee ;  some¬ 
times  he  robs  his  masters  j^den  for  your  behoof,  and  offers  a 
fine  “  dallie,”  or  basket,  oi  crimson  roses.  Rut  in  any  case, 
and  whether  he  have  any  shadow  of  claim  upon  you  or  no,  he 
feels  himself  secure.  He  knows  his  own  patient  resolution  and 
vour  impatient  weakneos.  Perhaps  in  England  all  Christmas- 
boxes  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  free  gifts.  But,  if  the 
lamplighter,  tne  policeman,  the  butcher’s  l^y,  &c.,  levy  a  tax 
upon  us — well,  they  may  urge  reasonable  grounds  for  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  It  is  not  the  simple  tyranny  of  the  first  stray  comer 
sitting  upon  one’s  door-step  until  he  is  paid  to  go  aw^.  Taking 
into  account  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  the  East,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  it  is  not  a  serious  architectural 
blunder  to  surround  one’s  house  with  door-steps. 

Having  gone  through  the  farce  of  bestowing  **  buksheesh  ” 
before  breakfast,  after  breakfast  one  has  to  make  believe  that 
one  receives  the  same.  Both  proceedings  are  equally  unreal, 
but  the  l£i8t  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  picturesqueness. 
Supposing  one  to  occupy  a  position  which  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  be  supposed  to  be  influential,  one  is  certain 
not  to  escape  Christmas-boxes  from  all  the  rich  natives  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Presently  a  wild  sound  of  tum-tums  is  heard, 
and  musicians  in  gay  turbans  and  quaint  array  announce  the 
arrival  of  servants  carrying  trays,  laden  with  pistachio  nuts, 
grapes  from  Cabul  in  wooden  boxes  filled  with  wadding,  huge 
blocks  of  barley-sugar,  and  other  sweetmeats,  and  of  course 
piles  of  flowers.  Ill-betide  the  uninitiated  sahib  or  mem- 
sahib  who  imagines  that  he  or  she  is  expected  to  appropriate 
these  good  things.  They  are  but  to  be  touched  with  the  tips 
of  on^s  fingers,  as  a  sign  that  they  are  accepted,  and  are  then 
straightway  borne  off  as  the  natural  spoils  of  the  servants  of 
the  household. 

Only  one  observance  of  the  hurra  din,  **  bi|r  day,”  can  be 
looked  upon  as  altogether  pretty  and  ratifying.  The  little 
colony  of  servants  upon  eacn  compound  includes  at  the  very 
least  twenty  families ;  and  if  each  family  is  accredited  with  at 
least  four  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of 
infant  life  flourishing  close  to  one,  just  beyond  the  low  border 
of  cactus-hedge,  will  be  rather  under-rated  than  exaggerated. 
Now,  will  anyone  try  to  realise  what  might  be  the  result  of 
such  a  company  of  small  English  children,  confined  in  such 
close  quarters,  and  with  no  one  in  particular  to  look  after  them. 
But  the  native  child  is  a  miracle  of  goodness  from  his  birth  up¬ 
wards,  when  he  is  rubbed  in  mustard-oil,  and  laid  down  like  a 
small  parcel  in  any  dusty  corner  until  a  fortnight  later,  when 
he  rides  upon  his  mamma’s  hip  when  she  goes  on  errands  to  the 
bazaar.  Perhaps  few  people  in  England' will  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  readily  the  story  of  the  infant  son  of  Fakeer  Selim,  in 
whose  honour  Akbar  built  the  city  of  Futtebpore  Sikri  P  The 
intelligent  infant,  then  nine  months  of  age,  was  seated  naked 
playing  in  the  dust,  when  he  heard  his  revered  father  lament 
that  the  great  Emperor  Akbar  had  no  son.  He  instantly 
raised  his  baby-hands  to  his  forehead,  and  having  given  his 
father  a  reverent  salaam,  exclaimed,  **  I  will  at  once  die,  that  I 
may  become  re-incamate  as  the  son  of  the  great  Akbar !  ”  and 
80  saying  he  immediately  expired.  Now  so  much  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  at  such  tender  years  would  doubtless,  in  a  western 
baby,  denote  extraordinary  precocity ;  but  no  one  who  has  seen 
a  native  infant  of  nine  months  sitting  gravely  in  the  dust,  and 
evidently  reflecting  upon  all  the  gravest  problems  of  existence, 
would  see  any  inherent  improbability  in  the  story.  If  the 
native  child  have  a  fault  it  is  that  he  has  not  faults  enough. 
He  is  far  graver,  far  wiser,  far  more  virtuous  than  his  parents ; 
his  mother  screams  and  occasionally  scratches  her  mother-in- 
law  j  his  father  rejoices  in  any  shred  of  ribbon  or  gaudy  cloth 
he  can  find,  and  takes  wild  delight  in  the  discordant  tum-tum ; 
but  he  is  placid  in  temper,  content  in  innocent  nakedness, 
avoids  noise,  and  will  sit  for  hours  upon  his  small  heels  watch¬ 
ing  the  crows,  and  green  paints,  ana  swooping  kites  at  their 


thieving  and  quarrelling  and  other  corrupt  practices,  with 
serious  disapproval.  For  though  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  he 
IS  as  yet  no  thief.  With  a  garden  that  is  to  him  a  very  Eden 
so  D^r,  be  commits  no  depredation  ;  sometimes  he  picks  up  the 
shrivelled  custard  apples  that  fall  off  the  tree,  it  is  true,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  may  carry  off  a  rotten  plantain  that  a  parrot  has 
dropped  in  disgust ;  but  os  a  rule  his  virtue  is  without  a  flaw, 
and  if  Adam  had  only  possessed  one  half  of  his  good  qualities 
we— well,  it  is  probable  we  should  never  have  been  born.  And 
the  pleasantest  and  most  consolatory  of  all  the  Indian  Christ¬ 
mas  observances  is  unquestionably  the  distribution  of  sweet¬ 
meats  amongst  the  impound  children.  Not  that  there  is  not 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  proceeding,  too ;  for  where  are  the 
other  children — the  fair-haired,  ruddy,  noisy,  and,  heaven  bo 
praised  f  naughty  children — who,  taking  part  in  such  a  scene 
as  this,  would  make  it  such  a  riotous  scramble  ?  Where  are 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters  f  harder  yet,  perhaps,  the  little 
sons  and  daughters  P  Well,  the  thought  of  them  makes  the 
mem-sahib  all  the  more  gentle  to  the  little  black-eyed,  dark- 
limbed  troop,  who  take  their  sweetmeats  gently  and  quietly, 
but  nevertheless  do  indulge  in  a  little  mild  shouting  and 
chattering  as  they  run  off  with  their  spoils  to  their  own 
domain  behind  the  cactus-hedge. 

Christmas-time,  and  no  children !  That  is  the  skeleton  at 
the  feast,  although  the  burra-khana,  or  big  dinner,  which  closes 
the  unrealities  of  Christmas  Day,  needs  no  skeleton  to  make  it 
dreary.  We  say  no  children,  advisedly.  Here  and  there  a  pale 
boy  or  girl,  too  tall,  too  thin,  too  grave,  for  their  years,  may 
be  seen  at  the  burra-khana.  But  what  mother,  despite  the 
cruel  yearninff  at  her  heart,  but  will  rejoice  over  her  absent 
little  ones  by  comparison;  over  the  bright  rosy  face  and 
hearty  laugh,  and  happy  child  nature,  which  she  has  been  brave 
to  put  away  from  herself,  but  only  that  it  may  be  preserved 
untainted.  Yes,  the  Christmas  burra-khana  is  a  monstrous 
sham  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Indian  “  Peru,”  though  he 
may  have  been  fed  for  months  upon  bread  and  milk,  is  an  un¬ 
grateful  fowl,  and  has  no  relationsnip  to  the  English  turkey ;  the 
tinned  plum-pudding,  as  we  have  said,  is  depressing  in  shape 
and  flavour.  The  pulling  of  crackers  at  dessert  is  a  melancholy 
failure,  for  only  about  one  out  of  ten  has  retained  any  vital 
spark  after  the  long  sea  voyage.  Nevertheless,  the  dinner  closes 
with  a  reality — almost  too  grave  a  one.  The  husbands  grow 
silent,  dreading  it  for  their  wives ;  and  the  wives,  such  of  them  as 
are  mothers,  turn  pale.  Presently  the  host  rises,  and  in  as  hard 
a  voice  as  he  can  assume,  proposes  the  last  toast,  “  The 
Children  at  Home.”  The  toast  is  drunk  in  silence,  then  there  is 
a  louder  clatter  of  voices  than  there  has  yet  been,  the  men 
pour  forth  a  store  of  jokes  and  comic  stories — and  the  laughter 
that  circles  round  the  table  is  the  last  unreality  of  the  day. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COLLISION. 

Captain  Tyler  has  now  held  two  days’  inquiry  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Arlesey  collision,  and  the  facts  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
railway  management  to  at  once  understand  how  the  accident 
occurred.  Arlesey  is  a  small  wayside  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  line  some  thirty-seven  miles  out  of  London.  The 
place  was  originally  a  brick  field ;  and  as  the  brick  trade  de¬ 
veloped  itself  a  siding  was  added,  and  finally  a  roadside  station 
constructed.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  last,  the  23rd 
inst.,  the  down  express  which  leaves  King’s  Cross  at  2.45  p.m., 
and  is  timed  to  arrive  at  Peterborough,  a  distance  of  over 
seventy-six  miles,  by  4.17  p.m.,  was  found  to  be  so  full  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  luggage  that  it  was  divided  into  three  sections,  of 
which  the  first,  consisting  of  a  powerful  engine,  followed  by 
fifteen  carriages,  left  King’s  Cross  two  minutes  late.  The  metals 
were  damp  and  slippery;  and  by  the  time  the  express  had  reached 
Finsbury  Park  it  was  still  over-due,  while  further  time  was 
lost  between  Finsbury  Park  and  Potter’s  Bar.  Towards  Hatfield, 
which  is  eighteen  miles  out  of  London,  the  two  minutes  or 
more  which  were  overdue  had  been  practically  made  up,  and 
the  express  passed  through  Hatfield  at  3.16  p.m.  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  speed,  which  has  heen  variously  estimated  by  different 
witnesses,  but  which,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  was  something 
very  like  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Arlesey,  where  the  collision 
occurred,  is  nineteen  miles  north  of  Hatfield,  and  at  the  rate  it  ^ 
was  then  travelling,  the  express  would  have  been  due  at’ 
Arlesey  at  3.40  p.m.  at  the  latest  At  this  stage,  if  we  wish  to 
properly  understand  the  cause  of  the  accident,  we  must  leave 
the  express  passing  on  its  way  through  Hatfield  at  3.16  p.m. 
and  due  at  Arlesey,  nineteen  miles  down  the  line,  at  3.40  p.m., 
and  must  ask  what  was  going  on  at  Arlesey.  Into  Arlesey 
at  3.30  p.m.  came  a  heavy  goods  train  on  its  way  to  London. 
In  a  siding  there  lay  some  trucks  which  it  was  necessary  that 
the  goods  train  should  pick  up.  and,  accordingly,  instructions  were 
giv^  for  the  goods  train  to  be  shunted  across  the  down  line  in 
the  veiy  path  of  the  express,  in  order  that  these  trucks  might  be 
attached  to  its  trailing  end.  At  the  moment  that  these  orders 
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aa  that  which  is  brought  against  the  hypothesis  that  either  of 
them  had  had  a  fit  or  been  otherwise  suddenly  attacked. 

The  only  conclusion  to  which  it  is  possible  to  come  from  the 
evidence  already  given  is  that  Pepper  must,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  have  run  by  his  signals.  U  is  true,  ns  the  Times  ob¬ 
serves,  that  with  engine-drivers  to  look  out  for  signals  is  a  sort 
of  second  nature,  and  it  is  also  upon  record  that  Pepper  was 
an  old,  experienced,  and  trusted  driver.  The  fact,  nowever, 
that  he  committed  this  fearful  breach  of  duty  stands  at  present 
proved  almost  to  demonstration,  and  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  well 
that  it  should  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us  that, 
however  perfect  may  be  the  mechanism  of  signalling  and  inter¬ 
locking  points  and  signals,  and  fitting  the  line  with  the  block 
telegraph,  which  our  railway  companies  may  adopt,  our  lives, 
after  all,  the  moment  we  step  into  the  train,  are  practically  in 
the  control  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  engine.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  captain  of  a  liner  from  running  his  vessel  straight 
on  to  the  rocks  if  he  persists  in  putting  the  helm  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  similarly,  no  arrangements,  however  admirable  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  can  prevent,  or  render  impossible,  an 
error  so  fatal  as  that  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Satur¬ 
day  last  It  is  part  of  the  strange  complexity  of  modem 
life  that  conditions  should  daily  occur  under  which  the 
lives  of  human  beings  are  put  practically  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  one.  On  me  other  hand,  the  fault  of  Pepper 
must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  attention  from  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  company.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  train 
was  not  provided  with  adequate  brake-power,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  fitted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  Westinghoura 
or  vacuum  brake,  the  accident  either  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  not  have  had  such  terrible  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that  it  must  be  the  practice  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  allow  shunting  in  the  veir 
teeth  of  an  express.  In  the  present  instance,  as  we  have  said, 
the  goods  train  was  allowed  to  cross  the  line  when  the  express 
was  due  in  ten  minutes.  To  allow  shunting  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  a  negligence  little,  if  at  all,  less  criminal  than 
that  of  the  engine-driver  who  omits  to  look  out  for  his  signals. 


SOCIAL  EVILS.— THE  PIOUS  LORD.  - 

There  are  English  lords  who  are  as  much  exercised  about 
their  social  influence  as  certain  rich  men  are  about  the  right 
use  of  their  riches.  Many  of  the  latter  have  been  known  to 
suffer  a  hard  time  when  debating  with  themselves  the  right — 
the  proper — or  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  their  wealth. 
They  make  experiments,  tbev  ask  advice,  they  pray  in  all  time 
of  our  wealth  good  Lord  deliver  us ;  they  try  to  think,  and 
the  more  ardently  they  pray  to  be  directed  or  delivered  the 
greater  muddle  do  they  appear  to  get  into  on  the  awful  topic 
which  first  absorbs  and  then  bewilders  them.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  our  very  rich  men  are  men  of  piety,  talk-piety  for  the 
most  part ;  and  they  persuade  themselves  that  the  riches  which 
heap  themselves  up  so  easily,  and  fill  their  laps  so  full,  are  the 
Lord’s  mercies.  So  hardened  do  these  good  men  become  in 
the  belief  that  heaven  is  looking  after  their  store  and  super¬ 
intending  their  increase  that  they  gain  a  confidence  and  courtge 
which  defy  the  world,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  win  its 
confidence,  esteem,  and  admiration.  The  money  continues 
to  come  in — nothing  can  stop  it.  Utterly  useless  is  it 
for  the  beseeching  one  to  beg  his  God  to  be  less  boun¬ 
tiful;  but  no,  no,  of  this  unto  him  that  hath  shall  bo 
given — as  well  may  a  fat  man  pray  to  become  lean 
as  one  whom  the  Omnipotent  has  put  in  the  way  of  riches  pray 
to  be  kept  only  moderately  rich.  Both  seem  to  increase  by 
the  very  means  they  take  to  prevent  it.  Then  comes  the- 
dreadful  time  when  the  good  and  faithful  servant — as  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be — wants  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 
And  lo  I  there  is  no  joy  for  him.  The  money  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  now  possesses  him ;  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  The  more 
schools  and  chapels  he  builds,  the  more  does  his  silver  and 
gold  increase,  and,  wearied  with  ineffectual  praying,  he  comes 
at  last  to  look  upon  his  pelf  as  dirt  or  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.  A  gentle  suspicion — as  light  but  as  real  as  the  sudden 
perspiration  which  breaks  out  ou  his  forehead — comes  upon 
him,  that  this  heap  of  gold  is,  after  all,  of  no  great  use.  It  is 
like  muck,  so  he  finds  Lord  Bacon  once  to  have  said — it  must 
be  spread  before  it  can  do  any  good ;  and  then,  poor  man,  he 
discovers  that  there  is  great  art  required  even  to  do  the 
simple  act  of  spreading,  of  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing. 
Tossed  from  pillar  to  post,  vexed  with  human  ingrati¬ 
tude,  plagued  with  jealousies,  hankering  after  a  light  he  never 
had  and  cannot  obtain,  he  dies  all  of  a  sudden — the  only 
merciful  thing  which  has  happened  to  him  in  thirty  years. 
Nor  is  this  ^1.  It  can  be  proved  that  this  poor  rich  man, 
whom  everyone  thought  did  so  much  good,  who  himself  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  good  he  did,  although  it  turned  to  evil  before  his 
very  eyes,  was  not  of  equal  value  to  the  single  leaf  of  a  rosa 
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liffhway  to  be 
icked  up  by  a 


80  the  busy  self-seeking  lord,  using  his  order  for  pushing  o 
lating  his  personal  views  or  peacocking  his  personal  self, 


tom  from  its  place,  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  hi 
trodden  under  foot  first,  and  then  seen  and 
little  child.  ^  These  things  are  supposed  to  be  the  real  origin  of 
so  heavy  wills  of  late.  Being  for  the  most  part  too 

feeble  to  will  the  right  and  noblest  use  of  their  money  while 
alive,  your  great  brewers  and  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers, 
have  recourse  to  a  will  made  of  parchment  when  they  think  of 
dying.  There  is  no  harm  in  being  rich,  if  you  have  mastered 
the  great  camel  (question ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  being  a  lord, 
and  a  pious  lord^  into  the  bargain,  provided  you  put  your  lord- 
sbip  and  your  piety  to  right  and  noble  uses. 

1  he  (»se  of  pious  rich  men,  with  the  lucre  they  possess — 
wealth  it  never  was — the  miseries  they  endure,  and  the  evil 
they  do,  represents  the  pious  lord  and  the  evil  he  does  in  social 
life.  Both  the  miseries  and  the  evil  spring  from  one  and  the 
Mme  source — the  source,  namely,  of  personal  vanity  and  self- 
importance.  With  this  difference,  that  as 

falsehood 

Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars, 

or  venti- 
.  may  be 

a  greater  prig  than  a  common  holder  of  a  million  who  believes 
that  God  nas  special  need  of  him  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
earth  and  heaven.  True,  it  is  of  small  importance  to  some 
people  how  vulgar  a  man  or  a  lord  may  make  himself ;  but  if 
it  is  seen  that  by  your  lord's  vulgarising  himself  he  spreads  the 
contagion  of  vulgarity  among  those  who,  but  for  him  and  his 
ways,  had  continued  to  lead  natural  and  simple  lives,  then  he 
becomes  a  social  evil  that  must  be  exposed  in  order  that  the 
evil  which  he  does  may  have  as  short  an  existence  as  possible. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  an  English  lord  to  be  a  Baptist  or  a 
friend  of  particular  Baptists,  to  conduct  prayer  meetings  or  ex¬ 
pound  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  any  more  than  it  is 
nis  business  to  administer  the  Levitical  law,  or  use  his  coronet  to 
stand  on  in  order  to  rtiise  himself  six  inches  higher  than  other 
folk,  and  if  he  does  these  things  he  becomes  a  nuisance  and  a 
social  evil.  It  may  not,  for  that  matter,  be  the  business  of  a 
man  to  be  a  lord,  as  we  are  ouite  sure  it  is  not  his  business  to 
make  himself  so  uncomfortably  rich  that  he  becomes  the  centre 
of  nothing  but  a  host  of  greedy  beggars,  who  rob  him  not  only 
of  his  money  but  his  peace  of  mind.  These,  however,  are 
matters  too  wonderful  for  us,  and  we  are  content  to  leave  them 
to  be  settled  by  that  passionate  Oxford  student  of  art  and  life, 
who,  finding  no  one  ready  or  willing  to  blow  his  trumpet,  sets 
lustily  to  Mow  it  himself  in  the  market-place  of  the  world, 
saying,  God  has  revealed  such  and  sucn  things  to  m,  to 
Cupaccio,  and  Angelico,  and  Dante,  and  Giotto,  and  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  me.”  ♦  As,  however,  there 
Are  lords — and  rich  men — and  therefore  social  evils  in  the 
world,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  many  a  dull  year  to  come 
we  must  deal  with  them  as  only  ordinary  beings  can,  and  not 
as  the  pretended  favourites  of  Almighty  God,  possessing  specia* 
revelations. 

The  chief  business  of  an  English  lord  is  essentially  of  a 
political  character ;  the  thing  he  has  to  cultivate  and  take  care 
of  is  his  own  political  infiuence  with  his  peers,  and  not  his 
personal  influence  with  parsons,  and  lay  preachers,  and  readers 
of  Hebrew  books  badly  translated  into  English.  It  is  his 
duty  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  infiuence 
and  power  of  his  name,  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
patriots.  What  the  Claudii,  and  Valerii,  the  Fabii,  aud  other 
great  family  names,  were  to  the  Homans,  such  must  our  lords 
become  if  they  would  live  to  do  more  good  than  harm  in  the 
kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  whose  power  and  might  they 
share,  and  which  they  are  to  use  only  for  securing  its  renown 
and  glory.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessar;^  to  be  a  lord  to  share 
in  the  might  of  England,  and  earn  the  right  and  title  to  labour 
in  her  cause  j  but,  being  a  lord,  he  can  only  do  harm  who  uses 
his  name  for  the  furthering  of  merely  local  aims  or  pious  ends 
of  the  narrow  and  dogmatic  kind.  We  shall  not  forget 
in  a  hurnr  that  we  owe  several  incompetent  and  vey 
worthless  oishops  to  the  personal  influence  of  pious  loras 
— that  through  the  same  sort  of  busy  bodies  the  English 
Sunday  has  been  gradually  changed  into  a  slow  and  slavish 
Jewish  Sabbath — that  religious  talk  has  become  fashionable-^ 
religious  intolerance  more  common,  and  great  waste  of  public 
feelmg  taken  place  by  the  public  feeling  being  perverted  to 
wrong  uses,  or  misdirected  by  a  wilful  misapplication  of  great 
names  and  titles.  The  pious  lord  is  responsible  for^  much  of 
that  detestable  religious  respectability  which  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  cultivate  the  public  worship  of  God,  because 
that  worship  has  been  dwarfed  and  narrowed  down  to  the 
saying  of  prayers,  the  muttering  of  meaningless  words,  and 
the  singing  of  metaphors  in  doleful  discords.  The  way  to 
rovem  England,  according  to  the  pious  lord,  is  to  shut  up  the 
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uelds  and  the  skies  on  SundaySi  just  as  tradesmen  shut  up  their 
shops;  to  create  a  fresh  lot  of  little  sins  every  week,  by  enact¬ 
ing  laws  which  no  rational  being  would  ever  dream  of  keep- 

*  See  Fors  Clavigera  for  December,  a.d.  1876,  p.  384. 


mg;  and  sticking  up  painted  boards  at  the  comers  of  Jewish 
preserves  on  which  is  printed,  but  not  in  old  English,  «  Tres¬ 
passers  will  bo  prosecuted,”  or  *‘A11  persons  found  walking 
in  these  paths  on  the  Lord’s  Day  will  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law.”  These  are  the  wretched  contrivances  to  which  seve^ 
English  lords  lend  their  name.s  for  increasing  the  wholesome 
life  of  the  commonwealth.  In  order  to  promote  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God,  according  to  their  pretty  little  views,  they 
will  put  out  the  people’s  eyes,  stop  up  tneir  ears,  and  keep  their 
tongues  wagging  with  words  which  no  plain  man  can  under¬ 
stand.  They  will  spend,  and  encourage  others  to  spend, 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in  printing  an 
infinitude  of  stuff  and  trash  concerning  the  meaning  of  certain 
woiMs,  which  are  of  no  earthly  or  heavenly  value,  except  in 
their  own  eyes;  but  to  enable  one  gifted  man  or  a  single 
child  to  see  God  in  a  fish,  in  a  shell,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
wonders  of  His  own  works  on  the  only  day  they  can  see  them, 
they  will  not  only  give  nothing,  but  they  believe  that  it  would 
be  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lord  if  they  were  not  to  do  all 
they  can  to  hinder  it.  They  will  encourage  your  going  to 
sleep  over  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  in  a  damp  old  church,  but  they  think  it  might  im¬ 
peril  your  immortal  soul  if  you  were  kept  awake  by  a  walk 
through  the  cornfields. 

This  is  a  great  social  evil :  what  the  fashionable  doctor  does 
for  the  bodily  condition  of  his  fashionable  patients,  the  pious 
lord  does  for  the  spiritual  and  religious  state  of  those  on  whom 
he  spends  his  influence;  both  are  made  equally  morbid,  and 
both  are  reduced  to  the  same  unwholesome,  frivolous,  wearied 
ways  of  passing  away  their  days.  It  is  not  the  province  of  a 
duke  or  earl,  lord  or  marquis,  to  meddle  with  matters  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  or  personal  anything ;  these  personalities  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  no  public  function  to  exercise,  no 
public  spirit  to  watch  over,  no  public  taste  to  direct,  no 
national  nonour  to  win,  and  no  general  public  good  to  preserve 
and  hand  down  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 

We  may  remind  those  pious  lords  who  have  been  very 
active  of  late  in  denouncing  certain  Romanising  clerks  of  the 
National  Church  as  traitors  to  their  ordination  vows — who 
in  all  honesty  should  leave  the  English  Church  and  join 
the  Homan,  that  those  pious  lords  who  love  to  lead  silly 
women  captive,  and  prefer  meddling  with  local  sores  to 
dealing  with  the  preservation  of  the  general  health,  are  no 
better — are  traitors  to  their  own  order,  just  as  much  as  those 
whom  they  denounce,  and  it  would  be  as  becoming  in  them  to 
take  up  the  trade  of  the  demagogue  and  leave  the  place  and 
position  of  aristocrat  to  such  as  know  that  the  English 
aristocracy,  whatever  their  rights  and  titles,  are  bound  to 
associate  themselves  alone  with  measures  that  are  for  the 
public  good,  and  which  promote  national  righteousness,  national 
truth,  and  national  honour. 

The  pious  lord,  in  so  far  as  ho  brings  into  prominence  the  I 
by  itself  I,  promotes  self-glorification,  or^  self-introspection, 
makes  himself  into  a  propagator  of  evil  which  will  live  long 
after  his  own  bones  are  rotted  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  trick  of  this  same  family 

To  analyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 

Such  self-anatomy  shall  teach  the  will 

Dangerous  secrets ;  for  it  tempts  our  powers, 

Knowing  what  must  be  thought  and  may  be  done, 

Into  the  depths  of  darkest  purposes. 


THE  MOUCHARD  OP  MONTROUGE. 

Balzac  somewhere  enlarges  upon  the  subject  of  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  the  resemblance  oi  their  physiognomy  to  divers 
human  qualities.  He  cites  infamous  streets,  noble  streets, 
simply  honest  streets,  young  streets  about  whose  morality  the 
public  has  not  yet  formed  its  opinion,  streets  busy,  streets  lazy, 
streets  dirty,  and  streets  clean. 

In  such  a  classification  the  well-baptised  Rue  de  Gaietd 
comes  under  streets  gay — it  is,  perhaps,  m  this  respect  the  most 
uproarious  haunt  round  about  the  oarrih’es.  From  where  it 
begins  at  the  dreary,  dawdling  Boulevard  Montrouge  to  where 
it  ends  at  the  untidy,  slip-shod  Chaussde  du  Mwne,  it  presents 


from  sundown  till  midnight  a  scene  of  unceasing  dissipation. 
Its  lower  denizens — the  scum  of  this  flat  and  dead  neighbour¬ 
hood — bubble  up  nightly  into  unrestrained  jollity  which  spends 
itself  in  furious  singing,  playing,  and  dancing  without  pause. 

Its  noisy  precincts  enclose  the  Thd&tre  do  Montparnasse, 
whose  company  possesses  a  far  larger  share  of  aspiration  than 
inspiration,  which  discrepancy  leads  them  into  the  error  of 
choosing  for  the  displi^  of  their  powers  the  delicate  and 
refined  comedies  of  the  Franfais  and  the  Palais  Royal,  instead 
of  confining  themselves,  as  was  their  wont,  to  pieces  like  the 
QhevaKer  de  Brouillard,  which  are  more  within  the  range  of 
their  illicit  sympathies.  Opposite  to  this  building  stands  th  e 
radiant  and  gaudy  Folies  Bobino,  whose  pictorial  placards  offer 
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from  billiards  to  ballet. 


merits  quick  and  supple  as  the  rambols  of  a  cat  in  the  sun ; 
now  her  slim  head  is  thrown  back,  as  her  eyes  coquettishly 
rest  on  her  boy-lover’s  j  now,  at  some  word  from  him,  she 
gives  him  a  playful  tap  on  the  cheek,  and  steps  back  a  pace  or 
two,  triumphing  in  a  burst  of  laughter.  In  a  moment  a  change 
comes  over  herj  her  eyes  have  in  them  a  horrid  glitter ;  her 
hands  spring  up  towards  her  face,  then  drop  listlessly  at  her 
side ;  she  lifts  the  folds  of  her  dress^  and  darts  towards  the 
entrance.  The  tnouchard  makes  a  ^nng,  and  disappears  with 
her  behind  the  slamming  door.  There  is  a  scuffle,  a  loud 
scream ;  the  buzz  of  voices  has  ceased,  but  the  jangling  music 
goes  on. 


a  various  menu  of  entertainment,  rani 
and  free  to  all  comers  disposed  to  tiwe  a  consommation,  A  few 
doors  from  this  is  the  Grand  Concert  de  Gaiety,  which  with 
even  more  seductive  placards  invites  the  crowd  of  idlers 
gathered  round  its  doors  to  share  a  still  more  seductive  hos¬ 
pitality.  Besides  these  halls  of  harmony  there  are  not  a  few 
tempting  dancing-halls  and  beer-gardens,  with  a  dazzling  array 
of  oafi8y  cabaretSj  bouiUonSf  estaminets,  and  cabouhts. 

From  the  pre-eminently  plebeian  character  of  the  quarter,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  these  places  of  entertainment  and  good 
cheer  present  an  aspect  of  meanness  and  squalor.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  The  inhabitants  of  Montrouge  belong,  it 
is  true,  to  the  lower  stratum  of  society — they  are  the  pariahs 
of  Paris — but  they  are,  to  take  a  word  from  their  own  vocabu¬ 
lary,  pelUs  crevia  to  the  backbone.  The  appearance  of  things 
is  to  them  as  all-important  as  to  their  more  pecunious  brother 
Parisians.  So  these  pleasure  haunts  make  a  very  fair  show, 
many  of  them  are  even  large,  and  all  are  radiant  with  Venetian 
glasses.  Thus  the  unshorn  ouvriery  with  pipe  and  gloria,  may 
survey  himself  through  as  good  an  avenue  of  mirrors  as  any 
pequin  chic  with  scented  cigarette  and  champagne  frapp^  of  the 
Chaussde  d’Antin. 

As  a  gathering  of  lower  types,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
these  places  is  the  dancing-hall  at  the  corner,  called  the  Bal 
Constant.  Here,  among  the  company,  there  is  none  of  that 
backing  hesitation,  none  of  that  smiling  apology  and  super¬ 
cilious  condescension  noticeable  in  all  other  circles  save  these. 
The  freemasonry  of  vice  carries  with  it  a  graceful  ease,  and 
the  music  once  set  in  motion,  the  dancers  give  themselves  up 
to  reckless  expression,  extemporising  antics  giddy  as  they  are 
grotesque.  Only  the  mouchard,  with  sinister  glance  and 
chuckle,  holds  himself  apart  from  the  crowd,  watching  for  his 
prey  as  the  petit  bleu  is  measured  out,  and  as  the  dancers  whirl 
round.  He  is  a  social  ferret  sent  in  search  of  social  vermin — 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  voyeu  and  the  JUle  dejoie,  whose  every 
step  he  watches  with  cruel  vigilance  and  follows  up.  In¬ 
stinctively  they  know  him  at  a  glance,  and  each  fresh  encounter 
adds  something  to  their  hate,  while  they  thirst  for  a  new 
Commune  to  take  out  their  long-nursed  revenge.  The  mouchard, 
apart  from  the  animosity  he  arouses  by  dint  cf  his  odious  duties, 
is  an  object  of  special  hate  to  the  general  public,  on  account  of 
his  former  connexion  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  from  the  ranks 
of  which  he  was  often  drawn,  and  though  haply  devoid  of  political 
bias  he  is  still  a  symbol  of  Imperialism,  and  as  such  ciuls  forth 
a  fair  share  of  republican  rancour.  Added  to  all  this,  his  ap-  | 
pearance  is  dead  against  him,  and  of  itself  awakens  distrust. 
There  he  prowls  behind  a  pillar  handy  to  the  door,  low  of 
stature,  bony,  but  of  a  vigorous  build — his  coat  is  grimy,  it  has 
through  neglect  lapsed  into  the  moss-green  hue,  his  face  is 
worn,  his  nose  so  pointed  and  long  the  shaggy  moustache 
seems  growing  out  of  it.  His  bonus  upon  making  an  arrest  is 
two  francs  a  head,  so  he  is  a  good  deal  tempted  to  abuse  his 
authority,  and  being  often  an  enfranchised  criminal,  the  con¬ 
science  of  this  Jonathan  Wild  has  been  thoroughly  broken  in. 
He  has  some  one  in  his  view,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  among 
the  crowd  of  revellers,  for  he  apparently  takes  a  general  survey 
of  what  is  going  on,  whilst  actually  keeping  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye  a  narrow  watch  upon  a  particular  victim.  Mean¬ 
time  he  stands  there  while  the  valse  has  changed  to  a  quadrille, 
and  the  gratings  of  hoarse  violins  give  way  to  more  harmonious 
sounds. 

Beginning  with  graceful  undulations  towards  the  centre  of 
the  salon,  the  dance  gradually  grows  in  energy  till  at  last  the 
dancers  lose  all  self-control,  and  break  out  into  the  wildest 
capers.  One  leaps  up  iu  mid-air,  and  falls  wheeling  round  on 
tip-toe  another.  Happing  his  loosened  arms  to  right  and  left, 
sweeps  round  his  partner  with  pavonine  pride,  and  recedes 
superciliously ;  anotner,  while  his  hands  score  the  air,  beats  the 
devil’s  tattoo  upon  the  iloor,  and  springs  up  now  and  then  like 
a  rampant  jerboa ;  another,  standing  still,  gives  himself  up  to  a 
series  of  grotesque  caprioles,  frisking,  curvetting,  dipping  his 
neck,  and  coquetting  with  his  upturned  heels ;  all  are  carried 
aWay  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  that  springs  up,  swells,  and  falls 
away  with  the  music.  Here  and  there  a  bright  streaming 
ribbon,  red  stockings,  and,  behind  the  rails,  the  shining  helmet 
and  white  belt  of  an  occasional  gendanne,  give  a  bold  colouring 
to  the  scone,  which  exceeds  in  picturesqueness  all  the  har¬ 
monised  tints  of  an  aristocratic  assemblage. 

Meantime  the  mouchard  has  not  budged  an  inch  from  the 
position  he  has  taken  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  pillar ;  he  has 
nad  no  share  in  the  riot  going  on ;  he  has  remained  a  calm  ob¬ 
server  of  the  scene.  But  there  is  a  change  in  his  looks,  just  a 
flicker  of  light  from  the  corner  of  an  eye,  as  from  a  dark 
lantern. 

On  the  opposite  side  stands  a  tall  woman  in  *  a  loose  flowing 
dress,  that,  as  she  moves,  twists  and  twirls  into  a  hundred 
serpentine  shapes.  Beside  her  is  a  gay,  rakish-looking  lad,  in 
a  black  coat  and  white  ducks ;  his  hair,  cut  into  an  uneven 
frin^,  falls  towards  his  eyes  from  a  cap  poised  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  She  now  glides  under  the  garish  light  with  move- 


CHRISTMAS  APPEALS. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  at  this  season  of 
the  year  much  money  is  given  away  bv  benevolent  and  other 
people  who,  during  the  rest  of  the  twelve  months,  are  as  hard 
to  move  as  was  Scrooge  himself.  Tliey  are,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  the  same  means,  and  acted  upon  in  the  same  way,  or  they 
have  discovered  that  they  can  provide  themselves  with  an 
indulgence  without  applying  to  Cardinal  Manning,  or  comply¬ 
ing  with  his  conditions.  Why  not  ?  This  is  an  age  of  inuta- 
tions,  and  we  live  in  a  day  when  adulteration  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Cardinal  Manning  oflers  a  certain  bribe 
to  certain  people  which  is  to  hold  good  tor  a  certain  number 
of  days,  rit  would  be  a  curious  return,  if  the  Cardinal  would 
condescend  to  make  it  to  the  Times,  and  perhaps  instructive,, 
of  the  number  of  English  people  applying  to  his  Eminence  for 
the  indulgence  he  offers  them,  their  a^es  and  conditions.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  wish  to  see  it.  We  know  that  the 
element  of  superstition  is  still  strong,  and  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  persons  of  a  particular  way  of  thinking  or  believing.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  among  the  rich  vendors  of  milk  and 
medicines,  the  sellers  of  watered  gin  and  diluted  whiskey,  the 
rich  tailors  who  sweat  the  hearts  out  of  poor  gentlewomen 
and  still  poorer  girls,  that  they  may  live  in  fine  houses  and  keep 
company  with  the  young  scapegraces  of  Her  Majesty’s  army, 
together  with  numerous  other  traders  in  shoddy,  lies,  and 
gooseberry  champagne,  many  will  be  found  at  this  season  of 
the  year  giving  largely  to  soup  kitchens,  and  coming  down 
handsomely  for  providing  Christmas  dinners  to  the  &uizen3 
of  Golden  Lane.  They  do  it  to  provide  themselves  with  an  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  Cardinal  Manning  sort  first,  and  to  secure  a 
better  taste  to  their  own  festive  fare  next ;  at  any  rate,  to  secure 
a  sop  to  their  sin-laden  consciences.  These  spots  in  our  feasts 
grow  more  numerous  every  year,  and  every  year  the  number  of 
Christmas  appeals  grows  larger,  and  is  responded  to  with  in¬ 
creased  munificence.  No  two  evils  grow  faster  than  those 
which  are  propagated  by  fraud  and  weakness ;  the  charity  of 
those  who  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  leads  only  to  an  increase 
of  pauperism. 

We  have  no  wish  to  withhold  the  hand  of  charity,  to  limit 
the  sphere  of  its  operation,  or  to  question  the  motives  of  our 
neighbours  in  exercising  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues,  nor 
would  we  be  behind  our  fellows  in  publishing  appeals  to  the 
benevolent.  All  we  ask  is  that  care  be  taken  that  from  this 
seed  of  Christmas  charity  there  should  come  a  corresponding 
harvest,  and  not  a  gathering  of  tares  and  thistles. 

There  is  one  act  of  mercy  which  the  poorest  of  us  and  the 
weakest  can  find  pleasure  in  doing  if  we  will,  and  what  that 
is  let  each  preach  to  himself  in  all  honesty;  we  are  not 
preachers,  we  only  keep  watch  over  those  who  are  called  to  so 
great  an  office.  But  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
this  Christmas  giving  of  alms,  and  not  to  be  seen  standing 
apart  in  cold  indifference  either  to  the  hollies  or  the  mistletoe, 
we  would  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our  charitable 
people  a  work  of  benevolence  and  grace  that  appears  to  us  to  bo 
of  toe  most  remunerative  kind.  It  is  known  to  some  of  our 
readers  that  every  year  large  numbers  of  little  London  children 
are  pitched  out  of  their  nests  by  fiends  called  fathers  and  harpies 
called  mothers,  and  left,  many  of  them,  to  perish  in  the 
gutter.  As  many  as  a  hundred  a  year,  for  the  past  few  years, 
have,  however,  been  picked  up,  and  carried  to  one  particular 
home — washed,  clothed,  fed — and  there  taught,  and  afterwards 
transplanted  to  a  soil  where  they  grow  into  English  men  and 
women.  Left  to  grow  up  in  the  mud  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  they  would  have  developed  into  thieves  and  murderers 
being  timely  picked  up,  restored  to  the  influences  of  our 
civilisation,  snatched  from  the  way  to  death  and  put  in  the 
way  of  life,  they  come  to  be  good  men  and  good  women,  who 
take  to  God’s  own  garden— dress  it,  keep  it,  and  enlarge  it. 
To  drop  all  metaphor,  and  come  to  facts,  more  than  1,000 
children  of  this  sort  have  been  carried  to  Canada,  provided 
with  homes,  and  rescued  as  we  have  described.  It  is  a  good 
investment  of  Christmas  money  ;  the  interest  it  brincrs  is  per- 
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'  '  MR.  TENNtsON’S  NEW  DRAMA. 

“.SaroU.^  K  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  London:  HenrT 

S.  King  and  Co. 

}  ^  -^othiog  is  so  remarkable  in  Mr.  Tennyson  as  his  versa- 
iility.  Having  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  silenced 
every  contemporary  as  a  lyrist,  having  beaten  everybody 
as  an  idyllist  between  Theocritus  and  Barnes,  he  goes 
and  astounds  us  by  showing  in  the  **  Northern  Farmer 
that  he^  can,  if  he  likes,  become  the  greatest  poetic 
humourist  since  Burns.  And  now,  within  a  single  year 
Or  thereabouts,  he  has  given  us  two  acting  plays,  one  of 
which,  however  deficient  it  may  be  as  a  drama,  places 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  contemporary  playwrights. 
Having  challenged  Virgil  in  “  Ulysses  and  beaten  him 
— Spenser  in  the  “  Lotus-eaters  ”  and  beaten  him — he 
now  challenges  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  in  Harold^  and 
beats  him !  Wonderful  man !  Never  did  the  author 
of  Formosa  himself  sacrifice  every  quality  to  stage 
business  more  heroically  than  Mr.  Tennyson  has  done  in 
Harold.  Poetry,  says  Macaulay,  has  ruined  tragedy. 
Harold^  with  the  exception  of  one  charming  lyric, 
is  ^  devoid  of  this  dangerous  leaven  as  if  it  had  ^en 
written  up  to  the  carpentry  by  managerial  command. 

We  do  not  at  all  find  fault  with  him  for  this — we 
merely  state  the  fact.  When  a  man  sits  down  to  write 
an  acting  play,  an  acting  play  is  just  what  he  should 
write.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  done  so,  and  it  is  a  most 
notable  literary  curiosity  when  we  consider  what  a  poet 
rare  and  precious  he  is,  and  when  we  think  what  poetry 
he  could  have  easily  put  into  the  play  had  he  been  so 
minded.  If  poetry  and  stage  business  are  nowadays  at 
war,  whoso  fault  is  that  ? 

This  time  his  subject  is  a  happy  one,  but  he  has 
turned  the  story  of  the  Norman  Invasion  into  a  sort  of 
Fate-drama.  And  he  has  been  applauded  by  the  Times 
for  so  doing.  We  have  observed,  however,  that  the 
plaudits  of  that  powerful  journal  are  occasionally  more 
generous  than  wise.  The  truth  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  such  works  as  the  “  Bride  of  Messina  ”  and 
the  “  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  Fate  has,  properly  speaking, 
no  place  in  Romantic  Art,  unless,  indeed,  the  work  shonld 
be  a  drama  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Fiteball,  or  a  novel 
written  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton — when  Fate  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

We  have  always  been  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the 
story  of  Harold’s  forced  oath  over  the  tub  ”  of  saintly 
bones  at  Bayeux ;  the  trick  was  so  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  with  the  character  of 
William.  That  the  breach  of  this  oath  weighed  upon 
the  mind  of  Harold  is  not  unlikely — that  in  those  super¬ 
stitious  times  it  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  entire 
country — depressing  it  sufficiently  even  to  turn  the  tide 
of  battle  at  Hastings  after  the  ruse  of  the  false  retreat,  is 
sufficiently  probable  for  dramatic  purposes  ;  and  to  have 
shown  the  disaster  of  Senlac  Hill  as  being  thus  the  in¬ 
direct  effect  of  the  perjury  would  have  been  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  sense  and  with  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  demanded  by  Romantic  Drama.  But  to  make  the 
ruin  of  Harold  and  his  country  the  direct  and  inevitable 
.consequence  of  the  breaking  of  an  oath  so  feloniously 
"extracted  from  him  as  was  Harold’s,  is  to  tax  more  heavily 
we  fear  than  is  quite  safe  the  somewhat  feeble  poetic 
belief  of  these  days.  In  trying  to  achieve  pure  tragedy, 
Mr.  Tennyson  makes  the  “  Sanguelac  arrow”  the 
punishment  of  England  for  Harold’s  having  been  forced 
into  taking  an  oath  which,  in  justice  to  England,  he  was 
bound  to  break. 

r  One  reason  why  our  post- Elizabethan  poets  cannot 
write*  plays  is  that — heirs  of  the  butterfly  nescience  of 
the  eighteenth  century — the^  have  never  recognised 
wliat  the  more  reflective  Elizabethans  saw,  both  by 
reason  and  by  instinct,  that  in  Romantic  Drama — where 
Fate,  as  the  motive  power  of  the  dramatic  action,  is 
supplanted  by  “Harlequin  Circumstance” — there  is  pro¬ 
perly  no  such  thing  as  pure  tragedy  at  all — that  without 
Fate,  drama  even  in  its  very  highest  and  intensest  mood 
is  but  comi-tragedy : — comi-tragedy  for  this  simple 


reason,  that  the  factors  who  are  to  work  the  evil  are 
su^matural  no  longer,  but  human,  and  steeped  neoes- 
saVily  in  that  atmosphere  of  the  grotesque  which  always 
envelops  humanity,  when  considered  as  the  puppet  of 
Circumstance  and  not  that  of  Destiny.  No  one  saw 
this  more  clearly  than  Shakespeare,  who  calls  us  “  Fools 
of  Nature  ” ;  no  one  more  sharply  recognised  that 
romantic  drama,  being  in  its  very  essence  a  reflex  of 
the  universal  life  of  man,  cannot  but  reflect  that  glamour 
of  the  grotesque  in  which  the  great  drama  of  human 
life  must,  without  the  idea  of  Fate,  be  always  encircled. 
In  other  words,  no  one  saw  more  clearly  than  he  that 
the  grotesque  is  not  only  a  permissible  but  a  nccessair 
element  of  tragedy.  For  the  tragio  thread,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  weave  his  tragic  woof,  was  drawn,  not  as 
in  Greek  drama,  from  the  narrow  fate-woven  web  of 
family  doom,  but  from  the  broad  and  mingled  yarn  of 
free  human  life ;  this  thread,  therefore,  must  come 
stained  with  all  the  varied  colours,  and  steeped  in  all 
the  humours  of  that  free  human  life  ;  though  darkening 
towards  the  catastrophe  at  every  shuttle  movement  of 
the  weaver  Circumstance — darkening  as  surely  and  as 
inevitably  as,  in  Greek  drama,  it  darkens  at  every 
shuttle-movement  of  the  weaver  Destiny.  And  this 
grotesqueness  it  is  which  gives  that  warmth,  vitality, 
and  reality  which  he  always  seeks,  just  as  Euripides 
seeks  the  strilcing  in  character,  Sophocles  the  striking  in 
story,  ./Eschylus  the  striking  in  motif.  The  illusive 
power  of  this  element  of  romantic  drama  is  far  greater 
than  at  first  appears,  and  the  secret  of  it  lies,  as  we  have 
hinted,  very  near  the  heart  of  the  human  enigma  itself. 
And  it  was  because  the  eighteenth  century  ignored  that 
enigma  that  humour  was  banished  from  tragedy. 
But  consider  what  would  be  the  illusion  of  Hamlet^  or 
Machethy  or  Lear,  or  the  Duchess  of  Malfiy  or  Marlowe’s 
Fausiusy  or  Goethe’s  Faiisty  without  this  element  of 
humour — the  universal  solvent  mingling  the  world 
within  the  tragio  circle  with  the  world  without ! 

And,  thus  considered,  modem  history  presents  but  few 
passages  so  fitted  for  dramatic  treatment  by  the  Romantic 
meth^  as  the  story  of  that  grim  conspiracy  of  priests, 
knights,  freebooters  and  bandits  which,  in  1066,  resulted 
in  an  irruption  on  the  Sussex  coast,  of  those  “  who  came 
in  with  the  Conqueror  ” — as  the  phrase  is — an  irruption, 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  knightlv  oaring  and  all  the  rapine, 
craelty,  ana  blackguardism  or  Europe  that  William  and 
the  priests  could  collect  from  Rouen  to  Rome.  In  the 
grotesque,  as  in  the  tragic,  that  ill-understood  chapter 
of  history  is  equally  rich. 

The  very  opening  of  the  story — the  kidnapping  of 
Harold  by  the  Count  of  Ponthieu — the  eager  purchase 
of  the  captive  (as  a  sure  time-bargain  certain  to  go  up 
in  the  market)  by  William  (the  Great  “  Crafty  Dodger  ” 
of  history) ;  the  subsequent  business  of  “  razor  notch 
razor  ”  between  captor  and  prisoner  ;  Harold  swearing 
the  forced  oath  upon  the  missal,  as  shown  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  thinking  evidently  as  he  bends  towards  the 
Norman  how  he  means  to  keep  it  when  safe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  then  finding  on  the  removal 
of  the  cloth  from  the  famous  “  tub  ”  of  mouldy  bones  and 
desiccated  carcases  of  Norman  saints  how  thoroughly 
the  crafty  one  has  been  too  much  for  him ;  H^old  s 
mortal  fear  and  horror,  and  William’s  crafty  joy  at 
the  success  of  the  “dodge”— can  anything  surpass  the 
grotesqueness  of  Act  I.  ?  Can  anything  equal  it^r 
Yes  ;  and  in  the  next  act.  Fast  and  furious  goes  Thalia  s 
dance,  till  Melpomene  cannot  help  but  wake.  Edward 
dies ;  Harold  is  crowned  ;  and,  straight,  all  over  Chris¬ 
tendom  “  those  holy  bones  do  smell.”  The 
religious  world,  all  the  greedy  scoundrels  cowled  and 
uncowled  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Seine,  are  in  a  state  of 
holy  and  hungry  rage.  At  such  perjury  as  this,  the 
grief  of  Pope  Alexander  IH.  is  boundless— surp^sed 
only  by  that  of  the  good  Archdeacon  Hildebrand.  Th^ 
cannot  sleep  o’  nights,  these  two — not  at  leaBj* 
William  has  vowed  that  if  Holy  Church  will  aid 
him,  if  the  pope  will  consecrate  his  banner  and 
damn  the  Saxon  colours,  he  will  avenge  his  God  apd 
his  Church  or  die;  he  will  proceed  to  inva^  tlu^ 
wicked  island,  and,  having  invaded,  pay  the  Church 
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ft  tribato,  to  be  levied  out  of  the  lands  of  heretical 
Thanes,  and  hold  the  country  besides  as  a  fief  of 
Rome,  Not  till  then  do  pope  and  archdeacon  take 
comfort  for  that  perjury.  But  now,  having  blessed  and 
damned  as  they  are  asked,  liaving  signed  with  the  Holy 
Cross  the  pontifical  license  for  murder,  the  sacred  diploma 
for  rapine  and  rape — having,  moreover,  guaranteed 
William’s  safety  from  Saxon  battle-axes  by  the  present  of 
a  sacred  hair  worn,  when  such  carnal  ornaments  were 
proper,  on  some  sacred  part  of  St.  Peter’s  sacred  person 
— having  done  this,'  these  two  sleep  the  sweet  sleep 
of  popes  and  archdeacons — angels  guarding  their  beds, 
while  wicked  England  carouses  heedless  of  her  doom. 
But  now,  in  strict  accord  with  Romantic  Drama’s 
nncodified  laws,  the  tragic  thread  begins  to  leave  the 
“mingled  yarn”  altogether — begins  to  dominate  the 
woof  and  darken  it  utterly.  The  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  fifth  act  begins  to  loom  out  threateningly.  William, 
having  had  his  proclamation  of  war  published  all  over 
Europe,  holding  out  golden  promises  of  plunder  not 
merely  to  rapacious  suzerains  but  to  every  rascal  who 
can  buy  a  lance  or  steal  a  crossbow,  the  news  is  wafted, 
like  the  smell  of  blood.  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
till  every  bird  of  carrion  or  of  prey — wandering  kite  as 
well  as  feudal  eagle — ^joins  the  cowled  crows  of  Rome. 
It  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  a  mauvaia 
sujet  in  Europe,  not  an  dme  damnee  in  Christendom, 
but  sniffs  the  tainted  air.  Yet — so  ineradicable  is  preju¬ 
dice  and  false  tradition — that  no  historian  yet  has  done 
justice  to  these  who  “  came  over.”  The  truth  is  that, 
with  William’s  feudal  knights,  not  an  adventurer  or 
soldier  of  fortnne  in  Normandy,  in  the  French  kingdom, 
in  Flanders,  or  Maine — not  a  homeless  blackguard  in 
Burgundy,  nor  an  unprincipled  reprobate  in  Poitou — 
not  a  robber  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  nor  a 
cloaked  assassin  in  Piedmont — not  a  journeyman 
cut-throat  in  Anjou  or  Bretagne,  but,  smacking  his  lips 
at  the  thought  of  English  gold  and  English  girls,  makes 
for  William’s  standard.  And  this  crew  of  feudal  chiefs 
and  gangrened  priests  and  blacklegs,  speaking  every 
tongue — compared  with  w'hom  the  footpads  who  founded 
Rome  w^ere  homogeneous,  and  the  bandits  who  followed 
Hollo  the  Ganger  were  respectable — sets  sail  prayer¬ 
fully  for  England,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Vicar  of 
God.  Everything  favours  them,  of  course.  They  land 
while  Harold  is  away,  fighting  his  brother,  who,  too,  has 
a  holy  desire  to  cut  England’s  throat.  And  now  the 
march  of  events  becomes  tragic  indeed ;  but  even  at  the 
last  there  is  that  dash  of  the  grotesque  which  Shake¬ 
speare  so  dearly  loved.  There  is  the  bitter  fun  of  this 
heterogeneous  heap  of  knightly  miscreants  and  most 
unknightly  ruffians,  singing  litanies  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  fervently  praying,  confessing  their  sins  to  their 
robber-priests — “  une  race  gangrenee  qui  n’dtait  bonne 
qa’4  mourir  ”  —  taking  the  sacrament  from  them  by 
thousands  in  a  batch,  and  then  sleeping  in  sweet  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  Saxons  over  there — not  confessing  to 
robber-priests,  and  not  breaking  the  sacred  bread,  but, 
instead,  emptying  their  horn-cups  of  foaming  beer, 
toasting  each  other,  singing  wild  songs  (heathen  songs, 
perhaps,  about  the  dead  Odin  and  the  like  wicked  gods) 
— that  these  wicked  Saxons  must  come  to  grief ;  as  come 
to  grief  they  do,  of  course.  And  all  the  land  comes  to 
grief,  and  a  long  wail  goes  up  of  murder,  robbery,  rape, 
and  famine,  while  over  it  all,  at  the  top  of  the  con¬ 
stellations,  there — where  Fate  sat  once — sits  Harlequin ; 
there  on  Fate’s  own  stool,  sits  “  Circumstance,  harlequin 
and  king,  bowelless  and  blind,  shaking  his  starry 
cap  and  bells.”  This  is  the  mood  of  Romantic  Drama 
at  its  highest — the  mood  of  Hamlet^  of  Marlowe’s 
Faustns,  the  Duchess  of  Maljif  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  Fate 
is  ^ayed  out.  To  call  her  in  is  a  sign  of  distress,  even 
in  Victor  Hugo.  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  therefore,  happy  in 
his  subject.  Whether  he  has  adequately  rendered  it  is 
ft  question  which  will  be  answered  in  vai  ious  and  con¬ 
flicting  ways.  On  one  point,  however,  all  will  agree — 
he  has  treated  it  in  the  temper  of  a  true  Englishman,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  for  he  is  a  thoroughly  British  poet. 
Even  Shakespeare’s  nationality  was  not  stronger  ;  even 
Campbell’s  was  not  more  sturdily  insular.  For  a  writer 


of  historical  plays,  this  is  something  to  begin  with.  In 
these  days  of  ours,  when  English  poets  are  said  to  have 
each  a  pet  nation,  or  rather  to  love  every  nationality  but 
his  own,  he  is  indeed  notably  national.  And  some  one 
has  suggested  that,  when  he  dies,  this  should  be  cut 
upon  his  tombstone  : — “  Here  lies  the  greatest  English 
verbal  artist  since  Milton,  and  the  last  British  bard  who 
cared  a  button  for  his  country.”  A  noble  epitaph ! 
Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  him,  let  us  proceed 
to  show  briefly  what  he  has  here  done,  though  we  do 
not  intend  giving  many  extracts  from  a  book  which  will 
bo  read  by  everybody. 

Act  I.  ends  with  Harold's  departure  on  the  fatal  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Flanders,  which  resulted  in  his  capture  by 
William.  It  opens  with  a  portent. 

Scene  1. — London.  The  King's  Palace. 

(A  comet  seen  through  the  open  window.) 

Aldwtth,  Gambl,  Coubtibbs,  talking  together,  . 

FIBST  COURTIBB. 

Lo !  there  once  more ;  this  is  the  seventh  night  I 
'  You  grimly,  glaring,  treble-brandished  scourge 
Of  England ! 

SBCOKD  COUBTIBB. 

Horrible ! 

FIBST  COUBTIBB. 

Look  you,  there’s  a  star, 

That  dances  in  it  as  mad  with  agony ! 

THIBD  COUBTIBB. 

like  a  spirit  in  Hell,  who  skips  and  flies 
To  right  and  left,  and  cannot  *  scape  the  flame. 

SECOND  COUBTIBB. 

Steam'd  upward  from  the  undescendahle 
Abysm. 

FIBST  COUBTIBB. 

Or  floated  downward  from  the  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

ALDWTTH. 

Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 

GAHBL. 

War,  my  dear  lady ! 

ALDWTTH. 

Doth  this  affiight  thee  ? 

OAMBL. 

Mightily,  my  dear  lady ! 

ALDWTTH. 

Stand  by  me  then,  and  look  upon  my  face. 

Not  on  the  comet. 

Enter  mobcab. 

Brother,  why  so  pale  ? 

liOBCAB. 

It  glares  in  heaven,  it  flares  upon  the  Thames, 

The  people  are  as  thick  as  bees  below. 

They  hum  like  bees — they  cannot  speak — for  awe ; 

Look  to  the  skies,  then  to  the  river,  strike 
Their  hearts,  and  hold  their  babies  up  to  it. 

I  think  that  they  would  Moolochize  them  too. 

To  have  the  heavens  clear. 

The  stage  effect  of  this  is  good.  Indeed,  there  is  such 
ft  true  eye  for  stage  business  displayed  throughout  the 
play  that  one  might  imagine  the  laureate  consulting  a 
stage  manager  upon  every  scene  as  conscientiously  as 
Lord  Lytton  consulted  Mr.  Macready.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  spontaneity  in 
the  dialogue.  For  instance,  anyone  who  has  at  all 
thought  over  the  action  of  the  mind  when  at  dramatic 
work  will  see  that  in  the  original  draft  of  the  play  the 
stiff  and  artificial  lines  we  have  for  convenience  of  re¬ 
ference  italicised  were  all  given  to  the  third  courtier, 
and  that  it  afterwards  occurred  to  the  dramatist  to 
split  the  speech  into  three,  in  order  that  the  dialogue 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  like  the  ball-tossing 
speeches  with  which  Shakespeare’s  mere  “  working 
characters  ”  often  open  a  play.  To  suppose  this  is  but 
charitable.  But  the  fact  is,  you  cannot  imitate  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ball-tossing  speeches  in  this  way ;  for  though 
Massinger  evidently  did  work  after  this  fashion,  and 
Jonson  not  nnfrequently,  Shakespeare,  it  is  clear,  never 
did;  it  is  impossible  that  he,  with  his  vigorous  im¬ 
agination,  ever  could ;  the  moment  he  has  written  a 
single  word  of  dialogue  he  becomes  his  characters  far 
too  much  for  that.  There  are  many  passages  in  the 
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play  indicating  the  same  method  of  work,  but  none  in 
which  it  is  so  obvious  as  in  the  above.  When  Byron 
said  that  Shakespeare  was  a  great  genius  but  a  bad 
model,  he  said  what  in  a  certain  sense  was  true. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  common  with  him  than 
to  mar  the  truthfulness  of  a  scene  by  overloading 
it  with  metaphorical  epigram.  And  when  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  write  in  the  Shakespearian  manner,  he  gives  us 
such  dialogue  as  this  in  the  quarrel  between  Harold’s 
brothers : — 

HAROLD. 

Wisdom  when  in  power 

And  wisest,  should  not  frown  as  Power,  but  smile 

As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  true  must 

Shall  make  her  strike  as  Power  ;  but  when  to  strike— 

O  Tostig,  O  dear  brother — If  they  prance, 

Bein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  they  rear  and  run, 

And  break  both  neck  and  axle. 

TOSTIG. 

Good  again ! 

Good  counsel  tho’  scarce  needed.  Pour  not  water 
In  the  full  vessel  running  out  at  top 
To  swamp  the  house. 

LEOFWIN. 

Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thing, 

Out  of  the  waste  to  turn,  and  bite  the  hand 
Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 

TOSTIG. 

Thou  playesi  in  tune. 

LEOFWTN. 

To  the  deaf  adder  thee,  that  wilt  not  dance. 

However  wisely  charmed. 

This  is,  of  course,  very  like  Shakespeare  in  his  worst 
and  most  manneristic  mood,  but  it  is  not  like  Nature  for 
all  that.  Anger  is  epigrammatic  no  doubt,  and  meta¬ 
phorical  too,  but  neither  the  epigram  nor  the  metaphor 
is  or  can  be  thus  elaborate  and  far-fetched.  Rage  is  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  stretch  out  a  very  long  hand. 

Act  II.  gives  us  the  oath  scene  at  Bayenx,a  scene  which 
would  act  well — act  much  better  than  it  reads.  Not 
but  that  it  reads  well,  but  it  is  not  informed  with  much 
imagination. 

Act  III.  gives  us  the  death  of  Edward,  the  crowning  of 
Harold,  and  the  news  of  the  Romish  conspiracy  with 
William  for  the  plunder  of  England,  and  Tostig’s  con¬ 
spiracy  with  Harold  Hardrada  for  the  like  purpose. 

In  Act  IV.  we  get  Harold’s  victory  over  Tostig  and 
Harold  Hardrada,  his  marriage  with  Aldwyth,  and  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  William  at  Pevensey. 

Act  V.  takes  us  to  a  tout  on  a  mound  from  which  can 
be  seen  the  field  of  Senlac.  On  the  eve  of  the  great 
battle,  visions  come  to  Harold  in  his  sleep  in  the 
Shakespearian  way,  and  then  Harold  and  Edith  (who  is 
the  Edith  of  Bulwer)  are  left  alone. 

Tho  fight  begins,  and  Harold  rushes  out,  and  then 
comes  the  great  scene  of  the  play.  Edith  is  left  alone, 
and  Stigand  enters,  and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
ingenuity  becomes  most  apparent.  There  is  a  favourite 
artistic  trick  (which  is  as  old  as  the  story  of  Egeus) 
whereby  the  representation  of  a  striking  dramatic 
action  is  painted  through  the  description  of  a  spectator 
to  one  who,  though  present,  is  not,  for  some  reason, 
looking  on.  No  trick  is  half  so  effective :  none  is  half 
so  easy.  An  instance  of  this  is  where,  in  the  French 
and  Slavic  versions  of  the  legend,  tho  dying  Tristan, 
awaiting  the  signal  of  tho  white  flag  upon  the  ocean 
announcing  that  Ysolt  was  on  board  the  ship  which  had 
been  sent  for  her,  asks  his  treacherous  nurse  what  flajg 
is  to  be  seen,  and  is  killed  by  being  told  that  tho  flag  is 
a  black  one,  notifying  her  absence,  whereas  it  was  really 
a  white  one  notifying  her  presence.  Another  equally 
famous  use  of  the  trick  is  where,  in  tho  story  of  *  Blue¬ 
beard,*  Sister  Anne,  from  the  battlements,  describes  to 
her  sister  in  peril  the  people  approaching  the  castle ; 
another  (and  ^Ir.  Tennyson  has  strangely  imitated  this), 
is  where,  in  ‘  Ivanhoe,*  Rebecca  describes  from  the  win¬ 
dow  the  storming  of  the  castle  to  the  wounded  knight. 
Another  is  where,  in  ‘  Chastelard,’  Mary  Carmichael 
describes  to  Hilary  Beaton  the  execution  of  her  lover. 
But  the  finest  of  all  perhaps  is  where,  in  Mr.  Rossetti  s 
‘  Sister  Helen,’  the  prattle  of  the  “  little  brother  ”  flashes 
upon  Helen  and  the  reader  the  terrible  picture  of  the 


s(»^  kindred  of  her  doomed  lover  riding  through  tho 
mght  to  implore  her  mercy  upon  the  man  her  witchcraft  is 
kilhng.  On  the  stage  it  is  a  favourite — ^almost  a  neces¬ 
sary — resource,  in  constant  use.  But  it  has  become 
stele ;  so  Mr.  Tennyson,  to  vary  it,  gives  us  the  Battle 
of  Hastings,  accompanied  by  slow  music.  On  tho  boards 
it  would  be  exceedingly  effective,  but  when  you  come 
to  read  it,  it  has  a  somewhat  transpontine  flavour.  In 
‘  Tristan,’  in  ‘  Bluebeard,’  in  ‘  Ivanhoe,’  in  *  Chastelard,* 
in  ‘  Sister  Helen,*  there  is  a  good  and  tangible  reason  why 
the  action  going  on  without  should  bo  narrated  to  the 
person  listening,  instead  of  being  witnessed  by  him. 
But  in  Harold  there  is  no  reason  why  Stigand  should 
narrate  to  Edith  what  she  was  dying  to  see  with  her 
own  eyes,  and  the  Meyerbeer  effect  of  tho  monks 
of  Waltham  chanting  while  the  battle-axes  keep  time,  is 
ruinous  to  the  play  as  literature — but,  then,  this  is  an 
acting  drama. 

On  the  whole,  then,  taking  into  account  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  extraordinary  and  most  deserved  claims  as  a  poet 
(for  as  a  creator  of  “  beautiful  forms  ”  he  has  had  no 
equal  since  the  death  of  Coleridge),  we  do  not  think  this 
play  does  justice  to  his  powers  and  his  fame.  High  as  is 
the  position  which  his  contemporaries  have  accorded  to 
him,  it  is  not — we  quite  think — too  high,  if  the  variety  as 
well  as  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  his  work  is  t^en 
into  account.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  a  mere  verbal  artist, 
though  here  he  is  far  above  anyone  else  since  Keats ; 
he  has  a  fine  imagination ;  as  such  a  ballad  as  *  The 
Sisters,*  such  a  heroic  strain  as  *  Ulysses,*  and  such  a 
profoundly  humorous  picture  as  that  of  the  *  Northern 
Farmer,*  show  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt.  That  this 
imagination  should  desert  him  the  momout  he  tries  to 
write  a  play,  is  just  one  of  those  anomalous  puzzles  of 
the  human  mind  which  experience  has  taught  ns  to  ex¬ 
pect,  but  which  are  still  beyond  all  explication. 

It  is  most  curious.  It  is  not  in  any  way  a  question 
of  the  subject,  nor  one  of  time  and  place.  The  Battle  of 
Dunsinan  preceded  tho  Battle  of  Hastings  by  only  about 
twelve  years.  The  periods  are  identical  But  think  of  the 
warmth  of  life — the  splendour  of  poetic  vision  in  Macbeth, 
and  then  consider  these  dry  bones,  lifeless  and  sapless  as 
those  over  which  Harold  swore  the  famous  oath  at 
Bayeux.  Not  a  single  speech  that  comes  from  the 
speaker’s  heart,  not  a  single  character  that  really  lives 
and  breathes.  Tho  only  excuse  for  replacing,  by  tho 
fancies  of  the  poet,  the  sacred  facts  of  history  a  they 
have  filtered  down  to  us,  is  that  these  fancies  are  not  the 
mere  dawdlings  of  “  the  poet’s  idle  trade,”  but  are 
essentially  truer  than  the  very  facts  replaced — truer,  bv 
touching  more  closely  the  holy  fountain  of  truth  of  which 
these  facts  are  but  tho  rainbow  spray.  But  when  a 
work  of  art  is  devoid  of  imagination,  when  a  poem  is 
devoid  of  poetry,  when  a  drama  is  devoid  of  dramatic 
vitality,  it  is,  as  literature,  worse  than  useless  :  it  is  in 
the  way.  If  a  man  cannot  write  dramas,  but  can  do 
other  high  and  beautiful  work  better  than  anyone  else, 
his  best  friend  is  ho  who  advises  him  not  to  try  to  write 
dramas. 


A  RAMBLER  IN  GREECE. 

Rambles  an  I  Studies  in  Greece.  By  J.  P.  Mahafl^.  London : 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Mahaffy’s  charming  little  volume  is  at  once 
seasonable  and  premature.  In  its  political  aspect,  it  is 
exceedingly  well-timed,  a  welcome  contribution  from  a 
clear-sighted  witness,  even  if  a  somewhat  vacillating 
judge,  to  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  the  aptitude 
for  self-government  among  tho  Hellenes,  and  their 
qualifications  for  assuming  the  great  international  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  the  custody^  of  Constantinople.  From  an 
archasological  point  of  view,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  tour  had  been 
deferred  until  it  could  have  coincided  with  the  disen- 
tombment  of  tho  Olympian  temple  and  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
dazzling  achievements  at  Mycenas.  We  would  have 
given  much  for  the  first  impressions  of  so  accomplished 
a  scholar  ere  the  glow  of  novelty  and  enthusiasm  had  in 
any  degree  faded  from  acquisitions  which  have  so  vastly 
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enlarged  the  horizon  of  archaoological  science.  .  It  is  a 
new  example  of  the  irony  of  fate,  that  an  inquirer 
so  competent,  on  the  eve  of  discoveries  so  moment- 
ons,  should  merely  have  scanned  the  Elean  plain 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  should  have  paced 
the  halls  of  the  Atridae  with  no  suspicion  of  the 
treasures  beneath  his  feet.  Not  that  we  could  wish 
him  to  have  deprived  Dr.  Schliemann  of  any  of  his 
laurels,  but  the  gain  would  have  been  great  if  we 
could  have  had  the  indomitable  German’s  enthusiasm 
chastened,  and  his  results  verified,  by  the  surveillance  of 
a  more  refined  and  fastidious  scholar.  It  was  not  to  be ; 
we  must  for  the  present  take  Dr.  Schliemann’s  chaff  and 
his  wheat  together. 

Although,  however,  every  district  in  Hellas  is  not  a 
Mycense,  every  district  seems  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
have  its  miniature  Scliliemann.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  volume  is  the 
insight  it  gives  into  what  the  Greeks  themselves  are 
doing  for  archaeology.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
aasthetic  faculty,  whether  as  an  instinct  or  as  the  fruit 
of  culture,  is  as  yet  strong  among  the  people,  or  that  any 
movement  exists  among  them  corresponding  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  There  is,  notwithstanding  a  kind 
of  noblesse  oblige  sentiment,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  has  led  the  Government  to  direct  the  formation 
of  local  museums  all  over  the  country,  and  to  prescribe 
that  all  remains  found  in  the  vicinity  shall  be  depo¬ 
sited  therein.  This  latter  regulation,  obviously  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  study  of  archaeology  in  many  ways, 
possesses  the  great  redeeming  merit  of  enlisting  local 
emulation  on  the  side  of  research,  and  compelling 
visitors  whose  attention  would  otherwise  have  been 
engrossed  by  the  central  museum  to  travel  over  the 
country,  thus  promoting  the  spread  of  civilisation 
and  acting  as  pioneers  of  new  ideas.  The  really  childish 
condition  of  the  average  Greek  mind  on  such  questions 
may  be  inferred  from  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
reclaimiug  the  Elgin  Marbles,  a  precedent  which  would 
involve  the  retrocession  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  if  over 
the  Jews  are  restored  to  Syria  under  the  auspices  of 
some  Rothschild  or  Deronda.  Mr.  Mahaffy  observes 
that  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough  for  the  Greeks  to  ad¬ 
vance  such  pretensions  when  they  have  devoted  a  few 
months  to  setting  up  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  they  have  left  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  fifty 
^ears.  He  might  have  added  that  no  nation  or  private 
mdividual  can  admit  an  obligation  to  return  what  has 
been  honestly  paid  for,  or  removed  by  consent  of 
competent  official  authority.  The  glimpses  which  he 
affoi^s  of  the  modern  Athenian  museum  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  we  wish  he  had  treated  the  subject  somewhat 
more  fully,  and  given  us  in  an  appendix  some  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  catalogue.  His  own  msthetical  observations 
are  always  excellent.  We  may  especially  instance  his 
explanation  of  the  preference,  during  the  best  age  of 
ancient  art,  for  the  Ionic  style  in  edifices  of  small 
dimensions,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  this  convincing  apology 
for  polychromic  statuary  under  the  conditions  of  Greek 
climate  and  costume  : — 

All  through  southern  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Greece,  there 
is  an  amount  of  bright  colour  in  nature,  which  prevents  almost 
any  artificial  colouring  from  producing  a  startling  effect.  Where  i 
all  the  landscape,  the  sea,  and  the  air  are  exceedingly  bright,  we 
find  the  inhabitants  increasing  the  brightness  of  their  dress  and 
houses,  as  it  wore,  to  correspond  with  nature.  Thus,  in  southern 
Italy,  they  paint  their  houses  pink  and  yellow,  and  so  give  to  their 
towns  that  rich  and  warm  effect  which  we  miss  so  keenly  among  the 
grey  and  sooty  streets  of  northern  Europe.  So  also  in  their  dress, 
these  people  wear  scarlet,  and  white,  and  rich  blue,  not  so  much  in 
patterns  as  in  large  patches,  and  thus  a  festival  in  Sicily  or  in 
Greece  fills  the  streets  with  intense  colour.  We  know  that  the 
colouring  of  the  old  Greek  dress  was  quite  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  the  modem,  though  in  design  the  dress  of  our  day  has 
completely  changed.  We  must,  therefore,  imagine  the  old  Greek 
crowd  before  their  temples,  or  in  their  market-places,  a  very  white 
crowd,  with  patches  of  scarlet,  and  various  blue ;  perhaps  altogether 
white  in  processions,  if  we  except  scarlet  shoe-straps  and  other  such 
slight  relief.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  a  richly  coloured  temple — 
that  pillars  of  blue  and  red — that  friezes  of  gilding,  and  other 
ornament,  upon  a  white  marble  ground,  and  in  \^to  marble 
framing,  must  have  been  a  splendid  and  appropriate  background,  a 
genial  feature,  in  such  a  sky  and  with  such  costume. 


The  only  sBsthetical  point  on  which  we  incline  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Mahaflfr,  is  his  depreciation  of  the  post- 
Phidian  sta^s  of  antique  scnlptnre.  The  faith  that 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  had  reached*  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  perfection  in  art  as  understood  by  them  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  recognition  of  other  regions  which  they 
had  failed  to  explore.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
extant  remains,  while  matchless  in  the  expression  of 
active  energy  or  dignified  repose,  they  had  made  little 
progress  in  the  representation  of  deep  subjective  feeling, 
of  “  wordless  thought,”  or  the  softer  emotions  of  languor 
or  sorrow.  The  relief  on  the  Ephesian  column  tells  us 
that,  in  Emersonian  phrase,  a  circle  had  been  drawn 
around  the  work  of  Phidias,  spanning  a  deeper  as  well 
as  a  wider  zone  of  feeling  and  experience.  The  wounded 
Gaul,  commonly  known  as  the  “Dying  Gladiator,”  almost 
contemporaneously  reveals  a  corresponding  advance  in 
the  realistic  department  of  art.  Each  of  these  impulses 
lived  on  into  the  Roman  era,  where  such  works  as  the 
so-called  “  Clytie  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  busts  and 
medals  of  the  emperors  on  the  other,  attest  that  the 
ancient  tradition  of  excellence  was  diverted,  but  not 
extinct.  The  disproportionate  admiration  which  the 
“Apollo  Belvidere  ”  and  “Niobo”  enjoyed  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  is  in  danger  of  being 
obliterated,  instead  of  corrected,  by  a  reaction  equally 
one-sided. 

Wo  have  hinted  that  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  attitude  iu  Greek 
political  questions  is  somewhat  vacillating ;  he  contra¬ 
dicts  himself  several  times  in  the  body  of  his  work, 
with  which  his  preface  is  wholly  in  disaccord.  The  fact 
is  doubtless  that  many  things  have  happened  between 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  of  the  preface  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Mahaffy,  like  every  other  sensible  man,  is  alarmed 
at  the  development  of  Panslavic  ideas,  recognising  that 
the  Hellene  and  not  the  Slavonian  is  the  natural  heir  of 
the  Ottoman,  and  that  a  Bulgarian  Constantinople  is 
hardly  more  desirable  than  a  Belgian  Paris.  He  there¬ 
fore  seeks  to  attenuate  the  picture  he  has  been  drawing 
of  the  political  incapacity  of  the  Greeks,  which  the 
objects  of  his  criticism  would  nevertheless  do  well  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  embodying  faithful  and  seasonable  admonition. 
If  the  Greeks  would  make  good  their  title  to  their 
ancient  heritage,  it  is  indeed  the  very  highest  time  that 
they  should  silence  their  wretched  political  squabbles, 
suppress  brigandage,  redeem  their  national  credit,  treat 
foreign  capitalists  with  fairness,  and  desist  from  laying 
the  sins  of  live  Greeks  at  the  door  of  dead  Turks,  a  con¬ 
venient  excuse  for  all  shortcomings  : — 

I  turned  to  a  Turkish  gentleman,  who  spoke  French  indifferently, 
and  used  chose  for  every  name  or  word  where  his  knowledge  failed 
him :  “  Is  it  not,”  said  I,  “  a  great  pity  to  see  this  fair  coast  so 
desolate?”  “A  great  pity,  indeed,”  said  he,  “but  what  can  you 
expect  from  these  Greeks  ?  They  are  all  pirates  and  robbers ;  they 
are  all  liars  and  knaves.  Had  the  Turks  been  allowed  to  hold 
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bronght  about  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  no 
such  natural  development  of  an ‘inherent  malady  as  at 
last  inevitably  issued  in  the  crime  and  frenzy  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  The  Peloponnesian  War  was  a 
gratuitoQS^  piece  of  wrong  and  folly  without  any  excuse  ; 
the  Athenians  were  under  no  compulsion  to  undertake 
their  disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily ;  the  Macedonian 
might  have  been  kept  out  of  Athens  as  easily  as  the 
Russian,  if  Europe  wills,  can  be  kept  out  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  These  calamities  were  solelv  due  to  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  national  character,  and  the  contiouons  mani¬ 
festation  of  these  latter,  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Athenian  readers  of  Mr.  Mahaffy*s  former  work  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  his  pictures  of  antique  faction 
were  not  derived  from  the  observation  of  modern 
Hellas,  is  exceedingly  discouraging  to  thoso  who  re- 
ga^  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  as  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Empire 
we  must  say,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  this  favourable  wit¬ 
ness,  the  mutual  envy  and  jealousy  of  Hellenic  politicians 
render  thoroughly  popular  institutions  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  No  Greek  would  obey  a  countryman.  They 
must,  like  the  French,  accept  the  form  of  government 
“  qui  les  divise  le  moins,”  which  in  their  case  is  not  a 
republic  but  the  rule  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 

The  dissensions  of  modern  Greece  have  at  all  events 
the  advantage  of  contributing  to  persuade  the  traveller 
that  he  really  finds  himself  among  Hellenes,  not  merely 
Hellcnised  Slavonians.  Mr.  Mahaffy  argues  this  point 
very  ably,  and  commands  our  entire  assent.  He  speaks 
of  the  depopulation  of  Greece  after  the  Macedonian 
period  as  a  hitherto  unexplained  phenomenon.  It  seems 
to  us  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  colonisa¬ 
tion  of  Asia,  which  ensued  upon  the  conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Pergamus,  Nico- 
media,  NicaBa,  and  Bactria,  indicate  so  vast  an  exodus 
of  the  Hellenic  population  as  to  render  it  almost  a 
wonder  that  any  remained  in  Greece  proper. 

We  conclude  with  the  “  word  of  encouragement  ” 
which  Mr.  Mahaffy  bestows  on  those  ambitious  of  emu¬ 
lating  his  example,  and  returning  with  memories  as  de¬ 
lightful,  and,  if  possible,  pages  as  pleasant  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  as  his  own  : — 

It  may  be  hero  worth  giving  a*  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
sensitive  student,  whom  these  hints  are  apt  to  deter  from  venturing 
into  the  wilds  of  Greece.  In  spite  of  frequent  star^Tition,  both  for 
want  of  food,  and  for  want  of  eatable  food ;  iu  spite  of  frequent 
sleeplessness  and  even  severe  exercise  at  night,  owing  to  the  excess 
of  insect  population ;  such  is  the  lightness  and  clearness  of  the  air, 
such  the  exhilarating  effect  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  of  solitary 
wandering,  free  and  unshackl^,  across  the  wild  tracts  of  valley, 
wood,  and  mountain,  that  fatigue  is  an  almost  impossible  feeling. 
Eight  or  ten  hours’  riding  every  day,  which  in  other  country  and  other 
air  would  have  been  almost  unendurable,  was  hero  but  the  natural 
exercise  which  any  ordinary  man  may  conveniently  take.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  discomforts  of  Greek  travelling  are  very  groat, 
but  with  good  temper  and  patience  they  can  all  be  borne ;  and  when 
they  are  over,  they  form  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  recollections  of  a 
glorious  time. 

The  nature  of  these  discomforts  may  be  inferred  from 
a  sentence  on  the  preceding  page  ; — “  The/Jutertainment 
would  have  beeu  as  excellent  as  even  the  intentions  of 
our  host,  had  not  our  attention  been  foolishly  distracted 
by  bugs  walking  up  the  table-cloth.” 


FROM  WARSAW  TO  BUSHIRE. 

Through  Persia  hy  Caravan.  By  Arthur  Arnold.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


Brothers. 


Mr.  Arnold’s  record  of  his  travels  and  reflections  on 
what  he  saw  and  heard  is  very  carefully  and  pleasantly 
written,  Mr,  Arnold  has  nothing  startlingly  new  to 
communicate ;  he  has  not  cast  his  plummet  to  an;y  great 
depth ;  but  his  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  and  his  facts 
entertaining.  The  reader  may  pass  several  pleasant 
hours  with  such  a  book.  Mr,  Arnold’s  route  lay  through 
interesting  cities  and  peoples,  through  Warsaw,  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Samara,  Saratof, 
Astrakhan,  Baku,  Reshd,  Teheran,  Kazan,  Ispahan, 
Bushire.  He  travelled  to  write,  and  he  has  written  in 
an  interesting  way. 


Mr.  Arnold  introduces  himself  and  his  travelling 
companion  as  “  sitting  by  the  waters  of  the  Vistula, 
talkingyof  the  historical  wrongs  of  Poland.”  The  first 
chapter,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  illustration 
of  the  strictness  of  Russian  rule  iu  Poland,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book.  The  liberty  of  the  traveller,  as  well 
as  of  the  subject,  is  under  strict  supervision  in 
Warsaw  ; — 

^  Wo  have  been  visitors  iu  Paris  and  in  Rome  during  a  state  of 
siege,  but  when  the  Germans  were  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  army  of 
Versailles  at  Neuilly — when  Garibaldi  was  in  arms  at  Montana, 
and  the  newly-invented  Chassepot  had  ^'fait  merveille**  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  which  were  yet  unburied,  it  was  easier  to  enter  or 
quit  either  of  those  cities  than  it  is  to  find  acceptance  in  time  of 
peace  as  a  visitor  in  Warsaw.  The  penalties  are  dreadful  for  thoso 
who  receive  a  stranger  without  at  once  giving  notice  to  the  police  of 
his  countiy  and  his  quality.  No  hotel  exists  without  a  passport 
bureau;  and  travellers  are  not  "ushered,” as  reporters  say,  into 
their  apartments,  but  are  rather  "  interned  ”  to  await,  on  Polish 
food,  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Russian  police  as  to  their  liberty 
within  the  city,  and  the  time  of  their  departure.  If  their  passports 
do  not  bear  the  visi  of  the  Russian  Legation  in  their  country,  they 
will  be  required  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  shuttlecock  exist¬ 
ence  between  the  police-office  and  their  hotel.  They  will  be  teased 
with  formalities,  which  of  course  a  well  informed  conspirator  would 
easily  avoid. 

In  fact,  the  inhabitants,  temporary  and  resident,  of  Warsaw,  livo 
in  a  fortress,  under  special  license  from  the  police  and  the  Governor- 
General.  One  notices  in  the  streets  that  not  only  for  convenience, 
but  “  by  order,”  every  shopkeeper  must  inscribe  in  Russian  what¬ 
ever  name  and  business  he  chooses  to  set  up  in  the  native  language. 
If  on  the  right  hand  of  his  shop  window  he  writes,  in  the  letters 
which  are  common  to  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe — "  Eonicz, 
Tailleur,  Chapeaux  de  Paris,  la  Derni^re  Mode,  Stjle  Elegante,”  he 
must  on  the  left  side,  or  elsewhere,  communicate  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  the  same  announcement  in  the  semi-barbarous 
characters  of  the  Russian  language.  One  is  everywhere  reminded 
that  Warsaw  is  Russian,  not  Polish  ;  that  Russian  soldiers  form  the 
garrison;  that  Russian  is  the  official  language;  that  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  imparts  tho  official  religion  of  this  essentially  Roman 
Catholic  Poland.  There  would  be  little,  perhaps,  to  recall  to  mind 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  suppressed  nationality,  were  not  the  vital 
difference  of  religion  ever  present  to  remind  the  stranger  of  tho 
history  of  this  part  of  Europe. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  all  tho  way  down 
tho  Volga,  Mr.  Arnold  is  on  comparatively  well-known 
and  often-described  ground.  By  far  the  most  vivid 
account  of  the  fair  at  Nijni,  and  the  incidents  of  a 
voyage  on  the  Volga,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Butler- 
Johnstone’s  ‘  Trip  Up  the  Volga.’  Mr.  Arnold’s  ex¬ 
periences  are  entertaining  enough,  but  he  is  a  more 
hurried  or  a  less  comprehensive  observer.  The  next 
chapter  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  record  on  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  lingering  is  the  sixth,  in  which  he  stops  his 
steamer,  as  it  were,  at  Astrakhan,  and  proceeds  to  reflect 
on  Russia  in  general,  on  Church  and  State  in  Russia, 
Russian  newspapers,  tho  peasantry,  the  corn  trade,  and 
so  forth.  Mr.  Arnold  considers,  probably  with  justice, 
that  the  following  facts  about  tho  soil  of  Russia  are 
calculated  to  “augment  the  anxieties  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours.” 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  may  be  amended  with  advantage ; 
but  Russia  is  not  a  fertile  country.  We  hear  of  it  as  a  great 
corn -exporting  land,  and  are  apt  to  compare  it  as  a  whole  in 
fertility  with  such  rich  soils  as  thoso  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  or 
the  alluvial  valleys  of  British  India  and  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  important  matter  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  greater  error. 
The  present  writer  has  visited  Russia  twice,  in  north  and  south,  has 
passed  leisurely  through  the  length,  and  to  a  great  extent  tho 
breadth,  of  the  European  Empire,  and  has  also  seen  something  of 
tho  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia.  In  these  travels  no  fact  is  more 
constantly  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  the  unequalled  poverty  of 
its  soil.  From  the  frontier  of  Russia  west  of  Warsaw  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  from  the  capital  through  Moswwand  Nijni  to  Astrakhan, 
is  a  journey  of  about  three  thousand  miles.  The  constant  feature 
of  that  route  is  white  sand,  the  worst  and  most  hopeless,  thankless 
soil  for  cultivation.  There  is  no  natural  fertility ;  and  this  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  surest  proofs.  There  are  none  but  stunt^  trees 
other  than  the  pine  and  fir,  and  the  landscape  is  therefore  without  a 
charm  which  is  present  in  every  English  county.  It  may  well  bo 
doubted  whether  the  scrubby  wastes  of  the  Crimea  would  repay  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  if  that  were  attempted ;  but  there  can  bo  no 
question  that,  taking  tho  Empire  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to 
west,  Russia  is,  and  will  remain,  tho  poorest  country  in  Europe. 
There  are  rich  lands  in  Russia  in  the  south-west,  but  the  existenco 
of  these,  to  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  gladly  ^vo  added 
tho  territory  now  known  as  Rmimania,  does  not  neutralise  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  part  the  Empfre  consists  of  plains  of  white  sand, 
which,  if  Central  Russia  were  rainless  as  Central  and  Southern 
Persia  would  be  arid  and  irreclaimable  desert,  because  there  are  no 
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mountains  in  which  water  might  be  stored  for  irrigation.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  also  tliat  the  recent  conquests  of  Russia  in  Asia  have  been 
of  the  8;ime  quality,  and  so  far  from  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Empire,  are  probably  burdensome  to  the  revenue.  Except  where 
Persian  territory  borders  upon  the  Caspian  in  its  southern  ex¬ 
tremity,  Russia  IS  sole  owner  of  the  shores  of  that  sea ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  mile  of  her  largo  frontage  upon  the  Caspian  which  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  is  worth  the  cost  of  occupation. 

The  chapter  that  contains  the  record  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
visit  to  Baku  is  a  good  chapter.  Mr.  Arnold  felt  to  the 
full,  and  expresses  very  adequately,  the  dramatic  inter¬ 
mixture  of  religion  and  trade,  the  strange  clashing  of 
thoughts  of  venerable  superstition  and  thoughts  of 
revolutionary  incendiarism,  before  the  petroleum  gas- 
altars  and  the  petroleum  artesian  wells  of  Baku. 
Enzelli  was  Mr.  Arnold’s  landing-place  in  Persia. 
There,  after  due  consideration  of  the  comparative  com¬ 
forts  of  travelling  “chapar ’’and  travelling  “caravan,” 
ho  decided  upon  the  latter  mode,  and  hired  or  bought 
mules,  men,  cooking  utensils,  and  bedding.  Four  months 
Mr.  Arnold  spent  in  caravaning  throngh  Persia  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  he  has  given  us 
his  remarks  on  the  people  and  the  scenery,  costumes, 
habits,  houses,  manufactures,  products,  as  they  struck 
his  eye.  It  was  a  peaceful  but  picturesque  journey ; 
only  once  was  Mr.  Arnold  in  danger  of  his  life,  from 
the  hand  of  the  despotic  Heir- Apparent,  and  then, 
providentially,  ho  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  with 
agonising  rheumatism,  and  “  backed  down  ”  as  one 
might  say. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  Persian  trade  by  railways.  The  passengers  would 
be  few,  and  it  would  bo  extremely  difficult  to  take  the 
goods  traffic  from  the  backs  of  mules  at  profitable 
rates.  Goods  can  be  conveyed  on  mules  at  the 
pace  of  22  miles  a  day  for  9d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  on  camels  12  miles  a  day  at  an  average  of 
4d.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compote  with  these  figures 
by  railway  transport.  But  there  is  a  plan,  proposed  by 
a  Mr.  George  Mackenzie,  which  Mr.  Arnold  thinks 
would  be  favourable  to  English  commercial  interests  in 
Persia.  The  present  trade  route  from  Ispahan  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  is,  by  Shiraz  and  Bushire,  nearly  500  miles. 
But  there  is  navigable  river  passage  frona  the  Gulf  as 


formations  that  illustrate  a  dead  language  intimately 
connected  with  modern  English.  “  Beowulf,’*  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  poem  of  genuine  intrinsic  value,  and 
may,  without  any  great  danger  of  contradiction,.  Iw 
claimed  as  the  crown  of  what  we  possess  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature. 

The  origin  of  the  sole  existing  manuscript  is  entirely 
obscure.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Cottonian  Library,  seems  to  have  received  it  from  some 
monastery.  At  least  so  it  is  conjectured,  for  it  is  now 
found  bound  up  with  eight  other  treatises  mainly  of  a 
theological  character.  He  died,  however,  so  late  as 
1631,  nearly  a  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
religions  houses ;  had  he,  or  any  antiquary  of  equal 
taste  and  research,  been  on  the  outlook  for  MSS.  at  that 
time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  stock  of  Anglo- 

r* 

than  it  is.  “Beowulf”  being 
unnoticed  for  nearly  another  century.  It  is  first 
tioned  in  Hickes’  ‘  Thesaurus  Linguarum 
Hum,’ published  in  1705, 


Saxon  and  Early  English  literature  would  be  far  richer 

. .  .  so  preserved,  remained 

raen- 
Septentriona- 
It  would  seem  that  Hickes 
had  an  inkling  of  the  value  of  his'  re-discovery,  for  he 
enters  it  in  his  catalogue  as  “  tractates  nobilissimus, 
poetice  scriptus.”  It  has  never  since  lacked  attention  at 
the  hands  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  whether  here  or  iu 
Germany  and  Denmark. 

The  poem  exists  in  about ,  3,100  lines,  and  although 
there  are  many  lacunm  in  the  text,  the  character  of  the 
last  lines  forbids  us  to  believe  that  the  work  ever  ex¬ 
tended  further.  It  is  divided  into  three  books,  named 
after  the  three  great  enemies  overthrown  by  the  hero. 
The  first  book,  entitled  “  Grendel,”  tells  how  Hrodgar, 
the  king  of  the  Scyldings,  or  Danes,  built  a  glorious 
house  for  his  palace  and  burgh,  which  he  named 
Heorot,  but  that  when  it  was  ready,  and  men  came  to 
drink  and  sleep  in  it,  a  foul  giant,  Grendel,  born  of  the 
mists  of  the  marsh,  came  by  night  and  tore  the  flesh  of 
Hrodgar’s  thanes,  so  that  at  last  no  man  durst  sleep  in 
Heorot.  Beowulf,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  Gcatas,  or 
inhabitants  of  Gothland,  in  South  Sweden,  heard  tidings 
of  this  woful  ravage,  and  sailed  across  the  sea  to  help 
Hrodgar  in  Heorot.  The  king  received  him  very 
gladly,  and  the  first  night,  after  commending  them  all 
to  God,  the  king  and  his  earls,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Scyldings,  quitted  the  palace,  as  was  their  wont,  and  left 
the  new-comers  to  spend  the  night  there.  Deep  sleep 
fell  on  all  the  companions  of  Beowulf,  but  not  on  him¬ 
self.  Grendel  at  last  appeared,  and,  seizing  one  of  the 
Geatas,  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  and  devoured  him. 
Beowulf  sprang,  bare-handed,  on  the  monster,  and  a  very 
spirited  fight  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the 
interior  of  the  palace  was  smashed  by  the  struggling 
combatants.  At  length  Beowulf  succeeded  in  wrenching 
ofl*  the  giant’s  arm  and  shoulder,  and  the  mutilated 
monster  fled  roaring  into  the  night.  Hrodgar  showered 
honours  and  gifts  on  the  deliverer,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

But  not  for  long,  ns  the  second  book,  called  “  Grendel’s 
jSilother,”  relates.  Men  were  all  sleeping  in  the  hall, 
when  a  monstrous  woman  burst  in,  and  snatching  up 
in  one  hand  a  warrior,  and  gripping  the  torn  arm  of 
Grendel  with  the  other,  made  off  into  the  night.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  the  vanquished  enemy, 
her  son  by  Cain,  who  slow  his  brother.  Beowulf  is 
once  more  called  to  the  rescue,  and  then  follows  by  far 
the  most  imaginative  passage  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
description  of  the  distant  mere  where  these  foul  sha[>es 
reside  is  given  with  extraordinary  force.  Under  the 
wolf-haunted  slopes  of  a  dark  laud,  overshadowed  by 
dead  trees,  it  lies,  and  every  night  the  Will-o’-the-wisp 
fleets  over  it.  So  foul  is  it  that  the  stag,  hard  pressed 
by  the  hounds,  will  sooner  be  torn  by  them  than  swim 
in  it.  Thither,  where  serpents  bask  on  the  hoar  rocks, 
and  dragons  snort  in  the  dead  waves,  Beowulf  went 
down  to  seek  and  slay  the  giantess.  They  grappled 
together,  and  she  dragged  him  into  her  cavern,  but  at 
the  last  he  smote  her  through  the  neck,  and  slew  her. 
Grendel  lay  dying  hard  by,  and  the  hero  finished  the 
work  by  cutting  off  his  he^  likewise. 

The  third  book,  of  “  The  Fire-Drake,”  recounts  how 


But  there  is  navigable  river 
far  inland  as  Shuster,  within  270  miles  of  Ispahan,  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  thinks  it  would  bo  worth  while  for  our 
Government  to  subsidise  steamers  to  ply  upon  this 
route. 

Mr.  Arnold  came  homo  by  way  of  Alexandria,  and  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  ho  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  Eastern  Question. 


BEOWULF. 

Beowulf.  A  Ileroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth  Century,  with  a  Trans¬ 
lation,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  Thoni;is  Arnold.  London  : 
Longmans. 

This  admirable  edition  of  a  famous  Anglo-Saxon 
classic  will  hardly  bo  more  welcome  to  the  student  than 
to  the  general  reader,  for  whoso  convenience  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  the  intelligent  aids  to  study  which  cha¬ 
racterise  the  best  productions  of  the  modern  school  of 
criticism.  The  translation,  which  is  printed  at  the  foot 
of  the  text,  is  literal  and  yet  not  inelegant,  the  notes  are 
copious,  and  the  introduction  summarises  in  a  very 
agreeable  form  what  little  there  is  to  bo  said  about  the 
history  and  the  bibliography  of  the  poem. 

“Beowulf”  is  not  only  the  longest  poem  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  but 
it  has  tlie  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  any  length 
that  is  non-theological  in  character.  The  reader  that 
glances  through  Groin’s  splendid  “  Bibliothek  der  an- 
golsachsischen  Poesio,”  is  surprised  to  find  so  little  that 
has  any  but  a  philological  interest.  Cosdmon,  it  is  true, 
reproduced  the  narratives  of  Scripture  in  a  form  of 
much  variety  and  sweetness,  and  occasionally  of  much 
power ;  Cynevulf  continued  his  labours,  and  versified  the 
acts  of  the  saints  ;  Alfrcni  paraphrased  Boethius  and  the 
Psalms  ;  but,  however  important  to  their  own  ago  these 
exercises  may  have  been,  they  are  hardly  at  all  interest¬ 
ing  to  us,  except  as  presenting  words  and  grammatical 
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Beowulf  was  made  king  of  that  country,  and  how  he 
heard  of  a  great  dragon  that  had  guarded,  for  300 
years,  a  magic  hoard  of  gold,  which  was  buried  under¬ 
neath  a  cairn,  above  the  sea.  W^hile  the  dragon  slept, 
Beowulf  carried  off  part  of  the  hoard,  and  in  revenge 
the  monster  bnrned  his  palace.  He  returned,  however, 
to  the  attack,  and  smote  the  dragon  through  the  body, 
not  before  it  had  succeeded  in  wounding  him.  The 
poison  in  the  wound  rankled,  and  Beowulf  died.  The 
poem  closes  by  describing  what  a  splendid  barrow  they 
built  over  his  ashes,  on  a  ness  above  the  sea  shore.  In 
the  account  of  this  slaying  of  the  Gold-Wallower,  the 
serpent-guardian  of  the  enchanted  hoard,  we  are  irresis¬ 
tibly  reminded  of  Fafnir,  whom  Sigurd  the  Volsung 
slew  on  the  Glittering  Heath,  the  worm  that  guarded 
the  accursed  gold  of  Andvari.  “  Beowulf  is  at  least 
four  centuries  earlier  in  date  of  composition  than  the 
“  Volsungasaga,”  in  which,  as  in  Mr.  Morris’  new 
poem,  this  story  is  told,  and  this  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
version  is  therefore  of  peculiar  importance.  Even 
more  interesting  still,  as  an  archaic  version  of  part  of 
the  same  myth,  is  the  following  passage,  which  we  give 
in  the  words  of  Mr,  Arnold’s  translation  : — 

^  For  Sigemund  there  sprang  up,  after  his  deathday,  no  little  glory, 
since  the  stout  fighter  had  slain  the  Serpent,  the  guardian  of  the 
hoard  (lit.  Worm,  Shepherd  of  the  Hoard).  He,  a  prince’s  son, 
under  a  hoar  rock,  alone  attempted  the  daring  deed ;  nor  was  Fitela 
■mth  him ;  nevertheless,  it  happily  fell  out  for  him,  that  his  sword 
pierced  the  wondrous  Serpent,  so  that  it  struck  against  the  rock-wall, 
the  noble  weapon ;  the  dragon  was  killed  outright.  This  prodigy 
(S^emund)  had  won  by  his  prowess  that  he  might  enjoy  by  his  own 
adjudication  the  ring-hoard. 

Here  the  story  of  the  Volsungs  is  but  little  confused. 
To  the  father  of  Sigurd,  Sigmund,  is  attributed  the 
great  deed  of  slaying  the  worm,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  name  of  his  elder  son,  Fitela,  is  associated  with  him. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  that  Fitela  is  the  Sin- 
.fiotli  of  the  saga,  the  son  of  Sigmund  by  his  sister  Signy. 
The  occurrence  in  “  Beowulf  ”  of  two  separate  allusions 
to  the  great  Scandinavian  myth  is  but  another  proof  of 
the  immense  range  of  popularity  which  the  story  of  the 
Volsungs  enjoyed,  a  popularity  that  fully  entitles  us  to 
rank  it  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  narratives  as  one  of 
the  great  epical  themes  of  the  world’s  history.  Whether 
in  Austria,  as  the  “  Nibelungenlied  ;  ”  in  Iceland,  as  the 
great  theme  of  the  Eddas  ;  or  in  England,  as  haunting 
the  imagination  of  the  anonymous  author  of  “  Beowulf,” 
the  myth  of  the  Hoard  of  accursed  gold  fascinated  the 
Teutonic  races  of  the  early  middle  ages,  even  more  than 
in  the  hands  of  Wagner  and  Morris  it  bids  fair  to  fas¬ 
cinate  them  now. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Forty  Years'  Recollections  of  Life^  Literature^  and  Public 
’ Affairs t  from  1830  to  1870.  By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 
Two  volumes.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — A  cock,  says 
.^sop,  scratched  up  a  jewel  in  a  farmyard,  and, 
when  he  had  found  it,  had  no  use  for  it.  The  proportion 
of  valuable  matter  in  these  870  pages  is  much  the  same 
as  in  that  yard,  nor  is  it  what  we  wanted.  It  has 
been  said  that  most  autobiographies  honestly  written 
would  be  interesting,  and  Dr.  Mackay’s  account  of  his 
own  boyhood,  his  journeys  in  Belgium  when  secretary  to 
Mr.  Cockerill,  his  recollections  of  the  revolution  which 
ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  Belgian  monarchy,  are 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is  amusing  to  find  how, 
reading  B4ranger  in  his  ingenuous  youth,  Charles 
Mackay  came  on  a  poem  which  was  too  much  for  his 
“  modesty  and  sense  of  decency.”  The  poem  appeared 
to  him  “  such  treason  to  the  majesty  of  the  poet’s  calling,” 
that  he  “flung  the  volume  through  the  closed  window, 
breaking  the  glass  with  a  violent  smash,  and  resolved  to 
read  Beranger  no  more  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  63).  Three  questions 
rise  to  the  mind.  Have  increasing  years  brought  a  less 
sensitive  modesty,  or  are  modern  poets  all  more  de¬ 
cent  than  Bei*anger,  or  is  the  road  from  Dorking 
to  Eeatherhead  even  now  from  time  to  time  strewed 
with  the  volumes  of  naughty  poets,  raining  like 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa  from  Dr.  Mackay’s  windows  ? 
Dr.  Mackay  himself  answers  them.  In  1847,  he  went 


to  breakfast  with  B4ranger,  and  writes,  “  Good  old 
Beranger !  He  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  gentlest 
hearted,  kindest  creature  I  ever  talked  with.  And  I 
left  his  little  room  with  gratitude  that  I  had  been  able 
to  shake  hands  with  so  thorough  a  good  fellow  ”  (vol.  ii. 
P*  17).  From  his  eighteenth  year  these  memorials 
are  not  directly  personal,  but  jottings  about  men  and 
events  with  whom  and  which  the  author  has  been  at 
different  times  connected ;  chiefly  through  his  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  staff  of  two  papers,  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  Illustrated  London  News,  This  gives  Mr. 
M^kay  a  dreadful  occasion,  which  he  is  not  slow  to 
seize,  to  reprint  various  articles  contributed  by  him  to 
ephemeral  literature.  Very  few  papers,  even  in  weighty 
magazines  and  reviews,  will  bear  reprinting,  written 
as  they  are  hastily,  and  with  special  remrence  to 
passing  events ;  but  a  new  form  of  torture  is  invented 
if  the  ghosts  of  dead  leaders  are  thus  to  rise 
again  from  the  fire  and  the  water  to  which  the 
Times  and  Daily  Telegraph  are  habitually  con¬ 
signed.  Neither  can  it  interest  any  human  l^ing  to 
read  a  letter  from  Lady  Dunmore’s  newsvendor  to  say 
that  she  ceased  to  subscribe  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
because  she  did  not  like  a  poem  of  Tom  Campbell’s,  or 
from  Charles  Dickens  to  say  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  visionary  scheme  of  Dr.  Mackay’s.  A  chapter 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  monument  begins  by 
telling  us  that  Dr.  Mackay  never  saw  Scott,  but  lookea 
up  at  |his  windows  when  he  was  lying  ill  in  Jermyn 
Street,  but  that  it  now  appears  they  were  not  Scott’s 
windows  after  all,  as  the  sick  man’s  bedroom  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  A  few  jokes  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
some  of  which  have  been  tola  before,  enliven  the  dreary 
pages  of  this  book ;  but  they  form  no  sufficient  reason 
for  the  multitude  of  pages  in  which  such  good  things 
are  few  and  far  between.  Careful  pruning  might  have 
made  one  small  volume  somewhat  interesting ;  the  only 
use  of  the  present  work  will  be  to  pad  Mr.  Mudie’s 
boxes,  when  the  books  really  wanted  are  not  sent  to 
customers. 

Ancient  Streets  and  Homesteads  of  England,  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  (Macmillan.) — To  all  lovers  of  the 
old  towns  of  England  this  volume  will  be  indeed  most 
welcome.  In  the  preface,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
Dean  of  Chester,  whom  Mr.  Rimmer  will  find  among 
the  severest  as  well  as  the  sincerest  of  his  critics,  and 
whose  few  pages  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing,  he  styles  the  work  a  “  Minor  Monumental  History,” 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  description  that  could  be 
given  to  it. .  A  minor  monumental  history,  such  as  this, 
of  the  many  quaint  and  curious  examples  of  architecture 
to  be  found  by  the  studious  seeker  in  English  towns 
and  villages,  was  a  marked  want  in  monumental  litera¬ 
ture,  and  Mr.  Rimmer  has  supplied  the  deficiency  with 
great  judgment  and  good  taste,  deserving  of  high  praise. 
Even  those  to  whom  most  of  the  pleasant  places  de¬ 
scribed  are  unknown  will  find  delight  in  following  Mr. 
Rimmer’s  footsteps  along  the  broad  streets  and  narrow 
winding  ways  into  which  he  will  lead  those  who  journey 
with  him.  To  say  that  a  reader  will  learn  much  from 
these  pages  is  almost  to  say  nothing.  The  ordinary 
casual  traveller  will  find  that  his  ignorance,  even  of 
spots  with  which  he  was  familiar,  was  very  great,  while 
even  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  architecture, 
and  with  the  country  places  of  England,  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  take  up  ‘  Ancient  Homesteads,’  and  put  it 
down  again  without  having  increased  their  store  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  illustrations,  which  are  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  book,  are  very  numerous,  and  carefully 
executed,  and  make  it  quite  possible  that  strangers—— 
Americans,  for  example,  for  whom  this  volume  seems  to 
be  in  some  measure  intended— might  have  a  very  good 
idea  of  England  and  its  ancient  buildings  before  they 
visit  it.  Mr.  Rimmer  concludes  his  work  with  some 
very  interesting  remarks  upon  the  question  whether 
Greek  temples  were  coloured  or  not,  in  which  he  does 
not  accept  the  opinion  generally  received  now. 

Shells  from  the  Sands  of  Time,  By  the  Dowager 
Lady  I^tton.  (Bickers  and  Son.)— In  a  volume  that 
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of  the  “  Arraignment  of  Paris,”  or  the 

Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  temper’d  with  sweet  air, 

of  the  song  of  Bethsabe.  Again,  snch  a  statement  as 
this  about  Moore  is  too  sweeping.  “  Moore  was  more 
of  a  musician  than  •  a  poet,  and  instead  of  composing 
music  to  verse  he  wrote  his  verse  to  music.  He  said  he 
j  could  answer  for  the  sound  of  his  songs  more  than  for 
their  sense  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  read  them  unless  you  remember  the  air.** 
It  is  generally  true,  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not  always 
hold  good,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  anyone  who 
reads  “  When  he  who  adores  thee,’*  or  indeed  any  of  the 
poems  connected  with  Robert  Emmett.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  English  literature. 

Oils  and  Water-Colours.  By  William  Renton. 
(Edmonston  and  Douglas.)  —  ‘  Oils  and  Water- 
Colours  *  is  not  a  very  pretty  title  for  this  volume  of 
verse,  but  it  is,  for  all  that,  a  suggestive  and  appropriate 
one,  for  the  poems  have  in  them  much  of  the  feeling  of 
landscape  painting.  To  read  the  little  volume  is  like 
entering  a  small  galler}"  of  landscapes,  where  none  are 
of  surpassing  merit  indeed,  but  where  all  are  on  an  aver¬ 
age  cleverly  'executed  and  like  their  subject.  Or  these 
verses  are  what  might  be  jotted  down  in  the  catalogue 
of  such  a  picture-gallery,  if  it  were  necessary  to  put  a 
short  descriptive  poem  before  each  name  therein.  The 
form  in  which  these  sketches  are  laid  is  often  very  odd 
and  irregular,  and  many  are  exceedingly  short,  but 
amongst  these  must  be  enumerated  soYne  of  the  prettiest, 
as  this  from  “  Cloud  Groupings  ”  : — 

Two  clouds  sail  through  the  noonday  space. 

One  fair,  the  other  dusky  in  the  face. 

In  such  sweet  equipoise  they  move, 

The  cloud  beneath  sleeps  like  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  above. 

Charley  Boss.  The  Story  of  his  Abduction.  By  his 
Father,  Christian  K.  Ross.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)— 
The  fact  of  the  abduction  of  Charles  Ross  made  a  great 
sensation  in  America,  which  succeeded  in  coming  over 
to  Europe,  and  arousing  a  large  amount  of  interest  in  so 
strange  a  case.  Those  who  were  impressed  by  the 
extraordinary  and  total  disappearance  of  a  child  from 
his  father’s  house,  and  by  the  absolute  unsuccess  of  all 
attempts  to  regain  him,  will  find  all  the  facts  in  the 
volume  recently  written  by  the  boy’s  father,  partly  in 
the  hope  that  increased  publicity  might  increase  the 
chance  of  his  son’s  discovery. 

Annus  Amoris.  By  J.  W.  Inchbold.  (H.  S.  King 
and  Co.) — The  sonnet  form  has  been  the  vehicle  for 
some  of  the  greatest  and  some  of  the  poorest  work  to  be 
found  in  all  literature,  because  it  is,  of  all  forms  of  verse, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  do  really  well,  and  one  of 
the  most  easy  to  do  with  a  certain  amount  of  success. 
If,  as  Archbishop  Trench  has  said,  “  A  tolerable  sonnet 
is  the  most  intolerable  thing  of  all,”  Mr.  Inchbold  has 
much  to  answer  for,  since  his  volume  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  sonnets  that  might  come  under  the 
head  of  tolerable  work.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  on 
his  part,  to  have  adopted  perhaps  the  worst  form  of 
sonnet,  and  the  excuse  that  it  is  that  chosen  by  Shake¬ 
speare  will  not  serve.  Because  a  master  has  immor¬ 
talised  this  form  by  reason  of  the  precious  things  shut 
up  “  prisoners  pent  ”  within  its  walls,  it  is  not  permis¬ 
sible  to  everyone  to  adopt  it  who  has  little  or.  nothing 
to  sanction  his  so  doing  ;  and  if  we  cannot  get  much 
splendour  of  thought  we  have  at  least  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  beauty  of  form.  Still  there  is  much  to  be  praised 
in  ‘  Annus  Amoris,’  both  for  grace  of  thought  and  ease 
of  expression.  When  Mr.  Inchbold  gets  off  the  sonnet 
his  pov’er  is  much  inferior. 

Bays  from  the  Southern  Cross.  By  Georgiana  Pea- 
cocke.  (H.  S.  King  and  Co.) — It  is  really  a  pity  that 
writings  of  this  nature,  which  may  perhaps  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  immediate  friends,  as  well  as  to  the 
author,  should  ever  be  printed  at  all,  except,  it  may  be, 
for  private  circulation  amongst  those  who  may  be  di¬ 
rectly  interested.  For  publication,  in  the  ordinary 


is  an  admirable  specimen  of  typographical  art,  one  that 
large  paper  and  antique  get-up  make  worthy  of  con¬ 
taining  more  excellent  matter,  Lady  Lytton  presents 
fifteen  essays  on  different  subjects,  sJl  marked  with  a 
oertain  amount  of  talent  that  never,  however,  rises  to 
any  high  level.  The  parallel  drawn  l^tween  Pepys  and 
Lord  Bacon  is  curious  although  strained  and  unfair. 
Two  strange  ghost  stories  are  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  and  especially  as 
in  both  cases  the  authoress  had  the  story  from  the 
sight-seers  themselves.  With  reference  to  these  two 
sln^ge  tales  Lady  Lytton  quotes  a  great  deal  from  a 
volume  called  ‘  The  Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World  Dis¬ 
closed,’  by  one  Andrew  Moreton,  with  whose  work  she 
appears  to  be  considerably  amus^.  Are  we  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  teller  of 
the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  Defoe  himself  P 

Musical  Tales  and  Sketches.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Elise  Polko  by  Mary  P.  Maudslay.  Second 
Scries.  (Samuel  Tinsley.) — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  see  a  second  series  of  these  charming  little  German 
music-tales  made  English  given  to  the  story-reading 
public,  and  it  is  with  equal  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to 
repeat  all  that  we  said  in  praise  of  the  first  volume. 
The  story  called  “  A  Merry  .Toumey,”  which  gives  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  Ritter  Gluck,  would  be  in  itself 
a  sufficient  attraction  for  the  volume  if  it  did  not  con¬ 
tain  “  The  Last  Yiol-da-Gamba  Player,”  not  to  mention 
any  others. 

The  Sotiy  of  the  Beed.  By  E.  H.  Palmer.  (Triibner 
and  Co.) — Mr.  Palmer  has  committed  exactly  the  same 
fault  that  Mr.  Richard  Herne  Shepherd  committed 
•when  he  published  a  volume  containing  two  or  three 
translations  from  Charles  Baudelaire,  which  were  at 
least  interesting  as  translations,  to  which  he  added 
poems  of  his  own  which  were  not  interesting  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
volume  consists  of  translations  from  the  Persian  and 
Arabic,  which  are  of  considerable  value,  but  to  these  he 
has  seen  fit  to  add  several  original  pieces  which  ought 
to  have  been  omitted,  as  imitations  of  *  Ingoldsby,’  even 
when  very  clever,  are  not  calculated  to  arouse  much 
interest.  Mr.  Palmer  translates  from  Omar  Khayyam 
the  following : — 

Kaabab,  or  Jo88-house,  ’tis  his  house  of  prayer, 

E’en  jangling  bells  invite  us  to  his  shrine  ; 

Mosque  or  catliedrni,  he  is  present  there  ; 

Crescent  or  crucifix,  ’tis  Allah’s  sign. 

Omar  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
It  is  curious  to  read  anything  of  his  by  any  translator 
but  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Oolden  Lute.  By  R.  W.  Baddeley.  (Bell  and 
Sons.) — The  name  of  Baddeley  recalls  that  pretty 
picture  painted  by  Thackeray,  in  the  ‘  Adventures  of 
Philip,’  of  Sophy  Baddeley  passing  into  the  Pantheon 
in  Oxford  Street  under  the  arched  swords  of  the  young 
men,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  association  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  comes  with  '^the  opening  of  the  book,  lest  what 
it  contains  be  very  bad,  and  so  dispel  the  illusion.  But 
The  Golden  Lute^  a  play  dealing  with  courts  of  love, 
Provence  and  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  pos¬ 
sesses  a  king,  a  trouvere,  a  troubadour,  a  knight  of  St. 
John,  and  a  countess  among  its  characters,  is  pretty  if 
it  might  have  been  prettier,  and  is  much  above  the 
miscellaneous  poems  which  are  unnecessarily  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  By  John  Dennis. 
(Stanford.) — Of  the  eleven  essays,  chiefly  reprints. 
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sense,  snch  poems  u  these  are  not  fitted,  as  the  little 
merit  they  possess  is  not  above  the  average  of  ordinary 
domestio  or,  at  most,  provincial  jonmal  productions. 


DRAMA. 


COVE NT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 


VARIORUM  NOTES.' 

The  Duke  d’Aumale  ia  stud  to  have  written  a  letter  of  warm 
cong^tulation  to  M.  Charles  Blanc  on  the  occasion  of  his 
election  to  the  French  Academy.  In  the  course  of  the  letter 
the  Duke  observed  that  the  election  of  M.  Charles  Blanc  would 
be  accepted  by  all  as  some  manner  of  compensation  for  the 
absence  from  the  roll  of  the  immortals  of  the  name  of  another 
Hobinson  Crusoe  is  the  hero  of  the  Covent  Garden  panto-  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  inscribed  there, 

mime^  not,  we  need  hardly  say,  for  the  first  time.  There  is  ^  making  this  allusion  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  the  Duke  observed 
nothing  especially  new  about  the  pantomime  as  a  whole,  and,  that  he  felt  all  the  more  inclined  to  testify  his  regret  at  the 

novelties  absence  of  that  name,  because  of  the  extreme  difference  in 
Friday  from  the  savages  by  Kobinson  Crus^,  and  the  fierce  g?****®*'  opinions  which  had  always  existed  between  M.  Louis 
combat  in  Crusoe’s  hut,  in  which  a  dog  takes  a  prominent  part,  anc  and  himself. 

to  «pp~pn»‘®  The  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth,  whose  ritualistic  practices 

Si  Slocum.  These  would  have*bee^none°tC^leel“mSrfn|  e"“ed  for  him  dismissal,  but  who  declines  aitogetherto  go, 
b^use  Mr.  Toole  has  already  made  capital  of  the  Kentucky  turned  the  h^s  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  have 

Kifle  Team.  Moreover,  this,  or  anything  else,  that  added  to  ®  ^®ve — or  think  they  have — a  genius  for  making 

the  amusement  would  have  been  most  welcome,  for  it  must  be  puns.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  opportunity  is  a 
taken  as  a  whole,  Robinson  Crusoe  was  some-  very  tempting  one,  albeit  somewhat  obvious.  Thus  with 

Ae^Travftlfftr  Touchwood,  reference  to  the  question  of  what  may  bo  called  drawing  the 

tne  iTaveller,  m  *  St.  Ronan’s  Well,’ I  love  a  quick  and  -xi.  v  xjxvxi  i.- 

rattling  fire  in  these  vanities.  .  .  .  FoUy  walking  a  funeral  suggested  that  to  remove  him  from  the 

pace,  and  clinking  her  bells  to  the  time  of  a  passing  knell,  makes  ^“jch  he  declines  to  quit,  a  body,  not  of  policemen, 

sad  work  indeed.”  Miss  Pauline  Markham  plays  the  usual  part  of  dentists,  are  necessary.  Also  that  perhaps  a  course  of 
of  the  young  lover.  An  enraptured  New  York  critic  of  one  of  study  of  Dens’  theology  has  helped  to  screw  the  reverend 
the  leading  ma^zines  of  that  city?  declared  that  Miss  Markham,  gentleman  to  such  a  pitch  of  daring.  These  and  a  score  of 

nnnnnff thnTfSf  theatres,  pos-  other  witticisms,  such  as  that  at  least  his  candour  prevents  any- 

sessea  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  unhappy  cn  tic  ,  .  ^  .  .•  x  i.  i.  n  x  xi.  ^  i  xt  x 

was  a  good  deal  chaffed  by  his  brethren,  but  hisprais^was  not  to  »  ^oUow  tooth;  remarks  that 

altogether  without  justification.  Those,  however,  who  saw  that  tooth  ought  to  be  stopped ;  playful  allusions  to  his  devoted 
Miss  Markham  for  the  first  time  in  Robinson  Crusoe  could  have  x-.xi.  ^  t-  .  #  x_  !i.*i!x_xi--x 

no  opportunity  of  judging,  as  the  arms  in  question  were  care¬ 
fully  covered  from  first  to  last  by  her  masculine  attire.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  to  praise  in  the  pantomime  except  the 
amusing  discovery  of  the  lost  Gainsborough,  like  the  nng  of 
Pi^crates,  in  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  the  extraordinary  bicycle 
per  formance  which  terminated  the  harlequinade. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

Those  who  wish  to 

See  fair  Bagdad  once  again, 

'  With  its  towers  of  Moorish  mould. 

And  its  Caliph’s  twice  five  hundred  guards, 

Whose  scimitars  glitter  with  gold, 

and  to  see  that  man  in  foreign  garments :  wonderfully  real 
and  distinct  to  look  at,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  lead¬ 
ing  an  ass  laden  with  wood  by  the  bridle,”  whom  Scrooge  saw 
in  nis  dream,  and  knew  to  be  **  dear  old  honest  Ali  Baba,”  had 
better  go  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting 
in,  they  will  obtain  their  wish,  and  in  all  probability — unless 
very  hard  to  please  indeed — pass  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
evening.  It  would  be  perhaps  mvidious  to  say  that  the  Drury 
Lane  pantomime,  written  by  Mr.  £.  L.  Blanchard,  and  acted 
by  the  wonderful  Yokes  family,  is  the  best  in  London,  but  it 
may  at  least  be  admitted  to  ti&e  a  prominent  part  in  the  fore- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  tale  of  the 


followers  as  teeth,  and  frequent  references  to  the  possibility  that 
Tooth  will  ache  for  this ;  all  these  are  part  of  the  price  that 
Mr.  Tooth  has  had  to  pay  for  waking  up  and  finding  himself 
famous. 

Death  has  latterly  made  sad  ravage  among  eminent  German 
philologists.  Scarcely  has  the  grave  been  closed  over  the 
remains  of  Ritschl,  when  we  learn  that  Dr.  Kochly,  a  great 
authority  on  Greek  archaeology,  has  died,  after  his  return  from 
Athens.  Born  at  Leipzig  in  1816,  he  had,  during  the  German 
Revolution,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  popular  cause,  like  many 
other  men  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  In 
1849,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  Saxony* 
After  the  ejected  dynasty  had 'been  restored  by  Prussian  arms, 
when  Dresden  was  the  scene  of  much  massacre,  Kochly  went 
into  exile— even  as  Richard  Wagner,  Mommsen,  Haupt,  Jahn, 
and  other  men  distinguished  in  art  and  learning,  felt  compelled 
to  leave  the  country.  He  then  obtained  a  professorship  at 
Zurich.  In  later  years,  when  the  reign  of  reaction  had  become 
less  stringent,  he  was  offered  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg, 
where  his  activity  on  the  field  of  classic  philology  was  one  of 
the  most  fruitful.  From  1871-74  he  was  a  member  of  the 
German  Parliament,  belonging  to  the  advanced  Progressist 
party.  His  chief  writings  are  on  the  military  authors  of 


most  rank,  it  is  naraiy  necessary  to  say  mat  me  taie  oi  me  xx-io  vuxwx  TTxii«x.ga  v/« 

woodcutter,  as  told  at  Drury  Lane,  does  not  exactly  follow  the  antiquity,  and  on  the  epic  poets  of  Greece, 
text  of  Mr.  Lane  or  M.  Galland,  but  the  chief  alteration  consists  j  r.,  .  ^  Loa  Wn 

in  the  final  restoration  of  the  avaricious  Cassim  after  he  has  It  is  rumoured  ^that  the  CofUem^aty  Re^  has 
been  discovered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  robbers,  for  Morgiana  bought  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  and  that  he  is  looking  out  for 
lays  aside  her  death-dealing  powers,  and  sews  him  up  again,  an  editor  who  believes  in  the  Atonement. 

Even  if  the  pantomime  itself  were  not  good,  it  would  be  sufli-  in¬ 
dent  for  the  Vokes  family  to  appear  in  it  to  make  it  amusing.  The  application  of  the  comparative  met  ,  . 

and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  these  talented  artists  to  trade  of  jests  would  probably  show  that  the  ultimate  products 
be  better  than  they  were;  in  AH  Baba  they  are  at  least  as  good  of  human  wit  are  about  as  small  in  quantity  as  the  mythological 
as  ever.  Of  course  Mr.  Chatterton  has  put  the  performance  qj  religious  ideas  of  the  race.  Jokes,  apparently  the  feeblest) 


upon  the  stage  in  the  manner  for  which 
brated. 


E 


rury  Lane  is  cele- 


QLOBE  THEATRE, 

Mr,  Planch^’s  grand  fairy  extravaganza,  Tbe  Invisible  Prtncet 
has  been  revived  here  for  the  Christmas  season.  The  stage  of 


are  repeated  complacently  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
almost  everybody  can  recal  the  feeling  of  disgust  with  which 
he  has  found  that  some  witticism,  on  which  he  specially  prided 
himself,  had  been  anticipated  by  Joe  Miller  or  by  some  yet 
more  ancient  dealer  in  bons  mots.  There  is  a  familiar  story 
about  Dr.  Radcliffe  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Radcliffe,  the 


theGlobe  is  not  large  enough  for  the  gorgeous  spectacular  iJT.r^cau^  nua 

effect,  of  Drury  L«ie^and  Covent  Garden,  but  everything  u  femous  phyaioian,  hv^  in  Bow  Street,  and  hi.  garden  adorned 
done  that  can  be  done  by  clever  stage  management  and  at  the  back  that  of  Kneller,  whose  house  was  in  the  Pian^ 
finished  acting  to  make  up  for  this.  The  piece  is  worth  seeing,  Covent  Garden.  Sir  Godfrey’s  garden  abounded  in  rare  and 
if  only  for  the  acting  of  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  who  was  deservedlv  choice  herbs  and  fiowers;  and  to  oblige  Radcliffe,  he  had  had 
distinguished  in  this  kind  of  performance  on  the  other  side  of  ,  ^  through  which  the  doctor  might  enter  it  from  his 

bond,  is  also  vei^clever  as  a  burle^ue  actor.  great  GoMrey  spartene.,who,  fi^^^ 

unavailing,  politely  intimated  that,  under  certain  circumstances. 


.  w  '■> 


h 


at  Leipzig.  A  Camoens  celebration,  we  learn,  is  intended  in 
Portugal. 

''  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  country  in  the  way  oi  butter 
and  eggs  and  game,  but  also  often  in  the  way  of  a  good  story 
such  as  this.  •  A  lady  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  residing  in 
the  country  was  anxious  to  present  her  nephew  who  was  going 
to  sea  with  some  slight  testimony  of  her  affection,  and  decided, 
if  she  could  obtain  it,  to  give  him  a  pious  work,  known  as  *  The 
Companion  to  the  Altar.’  But  the  nearest  town  was  nine 
miles  off,  so  she  walked  over  to  the  neighbouring  village  and 
enquired  for  the  work  at  the  general  shop,  which  combined 
groceries,  haberdashery,  and  the  post-office,  with  a  little  book¬ 
selling.  The  proprietor  replied  that  he  thought  he  possessed 
the  book,  but  after  running  his  finger  along  his  shelf  he  turned 
round  and  said,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  got  it, 
madam ;  but  here  is  a  work  of  the  same  class,  the  *  Guide  to 
Courtship  and  Marriage,’  if  that  will  suit  you.”  This  is  by  no 
means  bad  for  a  village. 

A  young  lady  in  Yorkshire  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  Shake¬ 
speare  for  the  instruction  of  girls  from  the  neighbouring 
factories.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  they  understand 
what  she  has  been  reading,  she  sometimes  stops  in  the  middle 
of  a  scene,  and  asks  one  of  the  girls  whether  she  is  sure  that 
she  quite  comprehends  it.  Not  long  since  she  was  reading 
from  the  opening  scenes  of  Hamlet^  and  had  come  to  the 
passage  in  which  the  queen  implores  her  son  to  cast  his  nightly 
colour  off’,  and  not  keep  always  mourning  for  his  father.  Are 
you  sure,”  she  asked  of  one  of  the  girls,  **  that  you  quite  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  this  P  ”  **  Eh,  yes.  Miss,”  said  the 
worthy  girl,  his  mother  thinks  that  he  ought  to  begin  to  go 
out  to  teas  and  such  like.”  This  is  as  good  as  Christie 
Johnstone. 

There  will  probably  be  an  International  Congress  of  Geolo¬ 
gists  at  Paris  during  the  1878  Exhibition.  Wo  learn  that 
those  interested  in  this  matter  may  address  Professor  Huxley, 
London;  Dr.  Otto  Torell,  Stockholm;  Dr.  E.  H.  Von  Baum- 
hauer,  Haarlem,  Holland;  or  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Boston, 
U.S.A. 

Little,  Brown  and  Co.  will  bo  the  American  publishers  of 
Dr.  William  Smith’s  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.’ 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox’s,  of  Belper,  book  on 
the  Churches  of  Derbyshire,  comprising  the  Peak  District, 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Hurd  and  Houghton,  of  New  York,  are  publishing  in  parts 
an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  ^  The  Wild  Flowers  of 
America,’  with  illustrations  by  Isaac  Sprague. 

Sheldon  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  will  publish  Mrs.  Annie 
Edwards’  novel,  *  A  Point  of  Honour.’ 

A  dramatised  version  of  *  The  Queen  of  Connaught,’  a  novel 
that  appeared  some  time  since,  and  met  with  considerable 
success,  will  be  the  next  thing  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre. 


he  might  find  himself  compelled  to  block  up  the  door.  Rad- 
cliffe  then  sent  his  footman  with  a  message  that  ^  Sir  Godfrey 
might  do  what  he  pleased  .with  the  door,  so  that  he  did  not 
piunt  it ;  ”  to  which  Kneller  replied,  Tell  him  that  I  can  take 
anything  from  him  but  physic.”  Now,  Sir  Godfrey’s  retort  was 
not  brilliant;  it  was  not  even  original.  In  Lloyd’s  ^ State 
Worthies  ’  (1070),  wo  find  very  much  the  same  story  told  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  ”  A  physician  at  his  father-in-law’s 
table  gave  him  the  lie  ;  which  put  the  company  to  admire,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  man’s  impudence,  and  on  the  other  my  lord’s 
mildness,  until  he  said,  *  I’ll  take  the  lie  from  him,  but  I’ll 
never  take  physic  of  him.’  ”  The  doctors  have  been  the  object 
of  a  good  many  witticisms  first  and  last,  but  they  have  dis¬ 
proved  the  maxim  that  it  is  ridicule  that  kills.  'They  survive 
their  patients  and  their  patients’ jokes. 

Si  Slocum  is,  if  one  may  judge  by  striking  a  sort  of  average 
of  the  various  posters  and  bills  that  announce  its  many 
beauties  to  the  world,  a  play  capable  of  more  than  one  render¬ 
ing,  for  in  one  of  these  the  famous  apple-shooting  scene  is 
represented  as  taking  place  in  a  Red  Indian  camp,  and  more¬ 
over  the  feat  is  not  done  backward  but  in  the  ordinary  common¬ 
place  way.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  the  Indians ; 
they  would  serve  just  as  well  as  the  Mexican  and  other 
scoundrels  who  dog  the  feet  of  the  Slocum  family,  and  seem  to 
bear  a  charmed  life  until  the  last  act.  As  for  the  shot,  perhaps 
at  the  time  when  that  bill  was  printed  Mr.  Frayne  was  not  so 
great  an  adept  in  his  art.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  use  of 
thus  exhibiting  it. 

Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson’s  series  of  condensed  classics  has  aroused 
some  little  literary  battling  in  New  York,  some  of  the  critics 
attacking  fiercely  the  being  who  dares  abridge  Dickens  or 
Walter  Scott,  others  approving  of  the  plan  and  highly  recom¬ 
mending  it. 

A  guide-book,  of  a  somewhat  superior  kind,  has  been  lately 
published  in  France,  for  the  use  of  Frenchmen  visiting  Eng¬ 
land.  The  writer  professes  an  especial  admiration  for  the 
English  custom  of  washing  all  over  every  day,  an  admiration 
not  unmixed  with  a  frank  and  simple  wonder  at  the  courage  of 
the  process.  He  strongly  recommends  French  people  settling  in 
London  to  accustom  their  children  at  once  to  the  operation. 
They  will  gradually  get  to  like  it,  he  thinks,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  grown  up,  will  feel  as  if  they  could  hardly  do  with¬ 
out  it.  About  the  present  generation  of  French  settlers  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  hope.  Even  the  ferocious  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  habits  of  France  and  the  French,  of  Smollett’s 
letters,  could  hardly  surpass  in  its  effect  this  guileless  testimony 
on  the  part  of  a  Frenchman.  We  should  not,  however,  be  too 
proud  of  our  ‘‘  tubbing.”  We  were  not  always  so  cleanly  ;  and 
if  we  remember  aright,  some  Italian  ladies  were  greatly 
astonished  to  learn  from  Mrs.  PiozzI,  when  she  was  in  Italy) 
that  a  bath  was  not  a  daily  necessity  of  every  Englishwoman. 

The  Revue  den  Deux  Monden,  just  published,  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  German  Socialist  leader,  by  M.  Emile  de 
Laveleye.  The  analysis  of  Lassalle’s  doctrine  is  very  close 
and  keen,  and  the  story  of  his  strange  and  brilliant  career  and 
his  tragic  and  somewhat  disgraceful  end  is  told  with  great 
spirit.  We  do  not  observe  that  M.  de  Laveleye  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Lassalle  was  only  assumed  by  the  great 
Socialist  orator. 

**New  Poems,”  a  collection  of  partly  unedited  productions 
of  the  late  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  have  been  published  by 
Cotta,  at  Stuttgart.  The  volume  contains  not  a  few  charming 
and  highly  characteristic  Gelegenheits-Gedichte,”  or  pieces 
of  occasion,  as  the  Germans  call  them — a  kind  of  poetry  some¬ 
times  looked  upon  as  only  of  passing  and  minor  interest,  but  for 
which  Goethe  has  said  a  good  word  in  very  decided  terms. 
The  **  New  Poems  ”  conclude  with  a  festive  greeting  to  the 
humorous  poet  Victor  Scheffel,  dated  February  10  of  this  year. 
Four  weeks  afterwards,  Freiligrath’s  lyre^was  broken  by  Death. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  tercentenary  of  the  death  of 
Camoens,  the  singer  of  the  Lusiads,’’  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  tragic  and  melancholy  fate  of  the  great  Portuguese  poet, 
written  by  Dr.  Karl  von  Reiuhardstoettner,  will  be  published 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Blake,  John  F. — Astronomical  Myths.  (Square  crown  8to,  pp.  431.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  9«. 

Brahm’s  Year-Book  for  1877.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  62.)  Williams  and  Norgrate.  1/. 
Breen,  Henry  H.,  F.S.A. — Warrawarra,  the  Carib  Chief.  In  2  vols.  (Crown 
8vo.)  Tinsley  Brothers.  2  It. 

Brinsmcad,  Edgar. — History  of  the  Pianoforte.  (Square  crown  8to,  pp.  84.) 
Cassell  and  Co.  Is. 

Browne,  Jemmett.— Songs  of  Many  Seasons.  (Small  4to,  pp.  179.)  Fewtress 
and  Co. 

Calna,  and  Other  Poems.— By  the  Author  of  ”  The  King’s  Sacrifice.”  (Fcp.  8to, 
pp.  67.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Cameos  from  English  History. — ^By  the  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 

(Small  8to,  pp.  412.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Carr,  J.  W.  Comyns. — The  Abbey  Church  of  Bt.  Alban’s.  (Super  royal  4to,  pp. 
45.)  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Cluck -Cluck. — A  Christmas  Story,  told  by  Grandpapa  Potmousc.  (Small  4to.) 
B.  M.  Pickering.  6<. 

Doherty,  F.  Malcolm.— Legends  and  Poems.  (Small  4to,  pp.  64.)  ProTOSt  and 
Co. 

Drummond,  M.— Tripp’s  Buildings.  A  Study  from  Life.  (Crown  8vo.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  Alexander. — Her  Plighted  Troth.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Hunt 
and  Blackett.  31«.  6d. 

GuiUemin,  Am6d6o.— Tue  Applications  of  Physical  Forces.  (Royal  8ro,  pp.  741.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  36). 

Humphry,  W.  O.,  B.D.— St.  Martin-in-tho-Fields  in  the  Olden  Time.  (Small 
8vo,  pp.  69.)  E.  Stanford.  1). 

Jacquemart,  Albert.- Histoire  du  Mobilier.  (Super  royal  8vo,  pp.  666.)  Pads : 
Hachette  and  Co. 

Keats,  John. — Poetical  Works.  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  493.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  Zt,  6d  • 
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Report  Of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  at  St.  James's  HalL  (Crown  x^-DTVnTD  i  t  o  I^E3,  LONTON,  N. 
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Smith,^^r;^,^.S.A.— Our  Canal  PopuUUon.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  110.)  Hangh-  and  AttenSSS  i^Pro8poctM**^°^  Training.  Pull  particulars  of  Pecs,  Studies, 


and  Attcmdanoe  in  Prospectus. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecrxpte, 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening,  TH'l  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  YOKES  FAMILY. 


Premiere  Danseuse,  Madlle.  Bossi.  Doable  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  C.  Laori 
and  F.  Ev'ans.  Preceded  by  BOX  and  COX.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  44.  Doors 
open  at  6.30  ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily.  Morning 
Performances  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Dom  open  at  1.30. ; 
commence  at  2.  Children  and  Schools  admitted  at  Half-price  to  all  parts  of  the 
Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 


British  museum. — in  future  the  British  Museum  will 

be  CLOSED  for  the  purposes  of  Cleaning,  Ac.,  daring  the  first  week  in 


be  CLOSED  for  the  purposes  of  Cleaning,  Ac.,  daring  the  first  week  in 
Febrnary,  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  first  week  in  October,  instead  of,  as 
hitherto,  during  the  first  week  in  January,  May,  and  September. 

J.  WINTER  JONES, 

British  Museum :  Dec.  9, 1876.  Principal  Librarian. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  Is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-diiy  will  become  void. 

Fire  A—nranf^a  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Pretniom. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Anoranoee  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  In  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  81st 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,”  may  bo  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Cor- 
poraUon.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


MARAVILLA  COCOA. 


London  library,  12  St  James’s  Square,  London,  Sole  Proprietors— TAYLOB  BBOTHEES,  London. 

Founded  1841.  . _  xr>M.viii&P>wta>iiijiiu'hfeved at 


Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  85,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in 
varioa.<^  Languages. 

Snbecriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  volumee  are  allow^  to  C!ountry  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

•  ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


The  Globe  says  ”  Tatlor  Brothers’  Maravllla  Cocoa  has  whined  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market. 


Sold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Orooers. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  li. 

rvN  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  «s  a  REMEDY  for 

U  LOBS  of  HEBVE.POWEB, 


r^OURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

yj  Batabllshed  1851,  and  compoeed  of  reepecUble  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  OOURIBM  andTRAVELUNQ  SERVANTS  may  be 


RALOIA^ELANCHOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  wd  other 

Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KiBBT, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


H.  K.  LEWIS,  186  Gower  Street,  London. 
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IKStTRANCB  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AMD  ANNUITIES. 

1  IVU«  StrMt,  Ltwrpool ;  Oornhlll,  London. 

Under  the  new  eertee  of  Ufe  PoUdea,  the  Aesored  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  claae. 

Noo-Bonas  Polldae  at  moderate  rates. 

Fin  lAsnranoee  epon  eqoltable  terms.. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  doe  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 


3^  I?/.  C3-.  H.  J  O  isr  E  s  . 

SrHOEOM’-DBNTlBT,  '■ 

be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
*  '  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artiflci.U  and  extraction  of  natozml 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

57  QBE  AT  BUSSELL  STBEET, 

'  Opposite  the  British  Musenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Faiie)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mec^nical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  ntteriy  impoBsible,'both  by  the  dose  adjustment  of  artifleial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  *  combined '  with  strength  and  dnrabllity,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  Q.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 
entirely  new  process.  .  .  — 

‘  testimonial. 

,  ,  -  '*  October  18, 1878. 

•**  My  dear  Doctor, — I  request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
professional  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I '  think  the  pnbUc  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvemente  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtained. 

I  am,  dear  Doctor,  youri  truly, 

“S.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  ()aeen. 

“  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S.” 


PIPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(JMebUebed  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  k  17  PaU  MaU,  B.W. 
Capital,  fil  ,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Ttttaranres  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  rtf  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims. 


Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims. 

PoUdes  falling  doe  at  Chrletmae  ehonld  be  renewed  before  9th  of  January, 
or  the  same  will  herome  void. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  Ceneral  Manager. 


42  POULTBY. 

T3AILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  bj 

At  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KING8ALE,  Chairman. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

*  * 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  PhiladelpMa, 
.  1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Mancheeter, 

OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

Xn  Designs, 

“pv  AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 


£1,000  if  Killed,  with  liberal  allowanoes  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment  of  £3 
covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  In  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 


RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

43  POULTBY. 

Proepoctaaes,  lie..  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Director, 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


JgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &G. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHKAPSIDB. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  PoMeseion  and  no  Rent  to  pav. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Bl'UJioio  Bocigrr,  39  and  SO  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poaseeekm,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbsck  Fuuuold  Land  Socutt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

^ply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Baxk,  39  and  80  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chanoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  80/.  *epayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hoars  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
S  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntii  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  tcilh  full  parHculart,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 


n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O, 


BEOWN  and  POLSOFS 
CORN  FLOUR 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  mode  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  bi'at ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovene  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  bo  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Eetablishmeuts,  and  one  In  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  ORKVT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectusee  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


COEN  FLOUR 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TION8. 


•The  Autotypo  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooeeees,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PaUeograpbical,  Numismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-simfles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  kc.,  ko. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Antotype  Company,  36  Rathbona 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Brno.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 


**IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Lancet. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6<l.  per  bottle.  - 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8s.  per  bottiei 

‘‘TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,’* 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pore.  . 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Forfumen. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  k  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medica^ 
Profession,  the  demand  for  Aelr  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hass^ 

^I  have  v^  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  tamplee  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  most  be  pronounced  to  be  pore,  weU« 
matured,  and  of  very  ezeeUent  qaality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  foil 
confidence  In  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky .** 

20  OT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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SPOONS  AND  FOKKS. 

-7—4 — 

SLACKS  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OP  PITBB  SUjVEB  OVEB  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKE  APPEABANCE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKIIANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  DSEPUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUPAOTURERS'  PRICES. 


CRUBT-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  I81.  6rf.  to  120*. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12i. ;  DESSERT,  20*. ;  TABLE,  80*.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  SO*. ;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  80*.  to  130*. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  4.5*.  to  120*.  the  Dozen. 

BETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  188*.  to  280*. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  78*.  to  120*. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70*.  to  300*. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  18*.  6d.  to  88*. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  *.  d. 

£  *.  d. 

£  *.  d. 

£  *. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

3  4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

3  4  0 

3  10 

0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 

1  15 

0 

is  tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

13  0 

1  10 

0 

3  Salt  do . 

wmm 

0  4  0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . . . 

kWI! 

0  16 

0  3  0 

0  2 

€  Egg  do . 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  13 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0£1 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  18  0 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  18  6 

0  16 

6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0  8  0 

0  5 

¥4 

3  Banco  Ladles . 

0  8  6 

0  8  0 

0  9 

P 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  6 

P 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  3  6 

Emm 

0  8  6 

0  4 

im 

11  2  3 

12  11  6 

18  19 

6 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
ilvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  086  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

kj?  if  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3*.  6d.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  68*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8*.  to  8*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  88*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  48*.  to  98*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Papier  M&ch8  ditto,  80*.  to  98*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6<i. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  0  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  880  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  3ic.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

BICHABD  SLACK, 

iitourMO^a-EifcS  TO  hkh*  ma.  jeistt, 

336  STEAND,  LONDON, W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  BOBTINO  TOtm  PAPKBS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“Exceedingly  useful.”— 5l«ndar<f. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everjrwhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  poet  free  from 

Henrv  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

IS  CRANBOURNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


gLACK’i 


T  AMPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  attention 

foUowi^tSeS^— ’  SHOW  of  LAMPS,  comprising,  amongst  others,  the 


...  2s.  6d.  to  12.«. 
...14S.  6d.to£6  18i. 
...128.Cil.to£4 
. ..  6s.0d.to£9 
8s.  6d.  to  80s. 


Kerosini  Oil  Table  Lamps  . . 

Patent  Duplex  do. 

„  Silber  do. 

Suspending  do. 

T  TT  VrVT  UTTYr  *  *  ’  * . . 

LUiOLEUM,  a  perfectly  safe  and  inodorous  oil.  to  burn  in  the  above,  which 
produces  a  very  brilliant  light  at  the  moderate  cost  of  Ss.  4d.  per  gallon. 

Queen  s  Heading  Lamps,  188.  to  £3  lOs. 

French  M^era*or  Lamps,  wmpleto,  83.  to  £14;  ditto,  Globes,  8s.;  ditto. 
Chimneys,  6d.  each.  Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 

Finest  COLZA  OIL,  88.8d.per  gallon.  This  Oil  is  sold  at  the  wholesale  price 
to  insure  the  proper  action  of  the  Moderator  Lamps. 

X^I^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumishinir  Ironmonger, 

▼  ▼  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue  wn- 
taming  upwards  of  8.50  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices 
and  PlMS  of  the  80  Large  Show  Rooms,  postage  free.— 39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 
L  lA,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman 
Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 
The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  le 
trifiing.  William  S.  Burton  will  also  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxeil  rate. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  anUdote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merite. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  men 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
reetoring  elemente  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  It  is  of  the  utmoet 
importenoe  that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF- 
COIiOURBD  WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  oa  which  de* 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

IT^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-L  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
ooi^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  thi^a  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1*.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  18  stamps),  and  tins,  1*.  6d.,  labelled 
“Jamer  Epps  A  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  48  Tbreadnec^le  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.” 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauoee. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Uebig’s  signature  across  labd. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  OOCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfiuous  oU.” — Food. 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

'TENTH  INTERNA-nONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  : 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnlties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medicine.  The 
4*.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE. 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  b 


-By 

beoomee 

white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  espeoiallv 
osefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemists.  Pots,  1*.  and  2*.  6d.  each.  (Get  Oacroft’s.) 


Taraxacum  and  PODOPHYLLIN.— a  fluid  combina¬ 
tion  tor  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  month, 
and  other  indications  of  d3r8pcpeia,  are  remov^.  Taraxacum  and  PodophyOln  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile.— Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  UbeL  Bottles 
2*.  9d.  and  4*.  6d.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  reoeipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Ciondimentsso  long  and  favouraiblj 
distingnished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  pnblic  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated. — 93  Wigmore  BiiwS, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmon  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Bauoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottto 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON  bean  the  Ubel,  used  to  many  yean^  ilgiied 

“  Elitabeth  Latenibtf,** 


TXR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  —  Mr.  HaU, 

JlJ  Chemiet,  Woodside,  Aberdeen,  wrltee— “  My  customen  invariably  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  them.” — They  instantly  relieve  Asthma,  Consumption) 
Conghs,  Colds,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  and  taste  pleasantlyt 
Sold  at  1*.  1^.  and  2*.  9d.  per  box. 
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T\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  OnOCOLATE- 

1  ■'  Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  8«.  Sd. ;  48  cups,  6i. ; 
288  cups,  80<. ;  676  cups,  55s. 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  *ootb« 

■  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  lb 
preprnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  wakingr 
np,  or  caused  by  onions,  (phrlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
sm  more  highly  nourishing  and  suatainiug  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  Ss.  ; 
2  lb.,  6«. ;  24  lb.,  50«. 

"TkEPdTS ;  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Reprent  Street, 

■  ^  London,  W. :  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienno ;  and  at  the  Grooers’  and  Chemists’  In  every  town. 


'M'O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

•t  V  Any  invalid  can  enre  bimself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
fiatulency,  nervousness,  bilionsness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
inflnenca,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hjrsteria.  neuralgia.  Irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wa.stlng  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  86,000  cures  of  cases  oonsidered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  me.'it. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Vy'  Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenbam, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  coses  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

VJ  «  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  aoqnlred  strength  and  nimblenees,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  mneb  ss  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — In  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{•reach ,  attend  confeaaions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
a  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Moudovi.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Profewior 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872; — *‘I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
nrsservation  of  one  cf  my  childien  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
roar  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  snooeas.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flonrishing  health.  Similar  suooess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  oontaina  four  times  aa  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  manv,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.ATION,  ASTHMA, 

4ic. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  in'lescrlbable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IICure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “  Thlrty*three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

Y  V  nnwan 


Y  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  It  cannot  be 
detect^,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16#.,  21#.,  26#.  6<f.,  and  81#.  6fi. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81#.  6d.,  42#.,  and  52#.  6<l. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  and  52#.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Poet*offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly*. 
NEW  PATENT* 

T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VART- 

riJ  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4*c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  andvinexpenslve,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6<i.,  7#.  6d.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

AITIlaT  is  your  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

»  V  By  sending  Name  and  CJounty,  with  8#.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7#.  Pedigroe#  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10#. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8#.  6<f.,  poet 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldio  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

•O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7#.  €d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2#.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6#.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12#.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbonme  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2#. ;  £3  3#. ;  £4  4#. ;  £6  «#. ;  £6  16#. ;  very  massive,  £10  10#. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  ICj.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monoorram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoes, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial, — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  snperseiles,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
u  also  In  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel;  inflammatory 
“id  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIC.V  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lastly  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaln-des.  Isles.” 

■nu  BARRY’S  FOOD 


Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 
province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  I^ndon  Qeograpbioal  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  sUff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Sic., 
living  been  scarcely  hoard  of  among  them  ;  nor  smidl-iMx  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

TkU  BARRY’S  FOOD. 


7"\ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  nro  purely 

1  ..'Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddineffl, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1#.  lid. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstook 
UiU,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY'S 
aoellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
fttreni^b,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
T  wn  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

J.  vallery,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyhres,  15th  May,  1878.” 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVaIeNTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

i#6d  •  Climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  2#.;  of  I  lb., 

II.  M. ,  2  Ih.,  6#. ;  5  Ib.,  14#. ;  12  lb.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  60#. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PI I.LS.— Rheumatism 

or  Neuralgic  Affections. — No  diseases  are  more  frequent,  painful,  or 
difficult  to  cure  than  these.  From  their  attacks  no  tissue  of  the  human  body  is 
exempt,  no  age,  sex,  or  calling  secure.  It  is  a  blessing,  however,  to  know  thiA 
all  those  sufferings  may  be  completely  and  expeditiously  subdued  by  Holloway’s 
remedies.  The  Pills  much  assist  in  banishing  the  tendency  to  rheumatism  and 
similar  painful  disorders  ;  whilst  the  Ointment  cares  the  local  ailments,  the  Pills 
remove  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  regulate  the  impaired  function  of 
every  organ  thronghont  the  human  body.  The  care  la  neither  temporary  nor 
superficial,  but  permanent  and  complete,  and  the  disease  rarely  recurs,  so  perfect 
has  been  the  purification  performed  by  these  soarchiug  preparations. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  00., 


HOUSE 


67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAB  ROAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


A  LEXIMOBHYGIASTI'KON 

(DEATH  REPELLING,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


THE  USE  OF  THESE 


PATENT  pOCKET  JNHALEE8 


In  taHout  /ormt,  adapted  for  the  reqvdremmtt  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 


With  Ourbolate  of  Iodine,  glres  immediate  relief  in  aU  ordinary  caeca  of  Catarrh,  Sorh  Throat,  Hoarsrnbss,  Oouoh,  Ticnuro  nt  tbm  Throat, 

Irritation  or  thk  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  be. 


. .  .  advantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Inetmments,  which  admit  of  the  nee  of  all  volatile  flaida  in  a  oonoentrated  form,  without  dilation.  are 
nipAiy  approved  by  the  Medical  Profeuton,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneficially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Corbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instructions  are  giveu  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatile  easenoes. 

Prices  be.  6d..  7e.  6i.,  12s.  6d.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  T  A  IfDO  T)  A  TYITT  17  A  TTOrTTXT  TF  Tl  Ct 
or  on  reoelpt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET.  W.,  direct  from  JAJiLCiJ  l)Ai  lLl!j  AUolLN, 

Offices :  7  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.O.  Medical  and  C!hemical  Agent. 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 


(DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  Invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  ”  yold  jeteellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewdlery  is  beautifully  finished ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 


LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 


consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  mbies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  bo. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  seut  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  2d.  The 


GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fsshlonable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Poet  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

Ladiee  and  Gkntlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  1«.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Packfte,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containing/re different  articles,  every  one  of  whi<fii 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  ooaree  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7S.  bd.  AND  124.  M.  EACH,  EITHER  LADT’S  OR  GENTLEMAN'S. 

Opinions  op  the  Prrss.— "  Decidedly  good.” — Morvellons  bow  it  is  produced  at  the  i^ce.” — Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.” — “Deserves  great  praise.” — “Art  can  do  no  more.** — “Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  eent  by  return  <f  poet, 

NOTICE.— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  “  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  8Ga  New  Weston  St.,  London,  Agente  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms. 


NXJDA.  VBRIT.A.8.— GhRBY  HAIR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  fallinff,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
wrill  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6J.  Testimonials  and  Circulara 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OF  HEALTH. 


BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 


Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONB,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  efete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,' wd  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’a  TONIC-SAIjINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

•  Nervousness,  Nervoos  and  Bilioos  Headache,  Skin  Diseases.  Emptions,  Scarry,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-S  ALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH.  ...  •  *  • 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,*  Europeans  generally.whoare  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small- Fox,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  (Tholero.  Bilionsnees,  and  Sea  Siokcess. 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  BE.  BOWEN,  91  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


JgENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  last  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 

-wa  _  _  _ o-.r _ 4vi  Tvkti/lAn  AAmnrtffiinir  nlocn  fOT 


offer  to  purohosers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprMng  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


Messrs.  JAT  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  end  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchaserB,  when 
the  emergencies  of  s^den  or  nnexpected  mourning  reqnlre  the  immediate  exe- 
cation  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinety, 
hfurifW  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  oil  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Monming 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  6i  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUl^E. 

LONDON  OFFIOB  FOB  ADVEBTISBMENTS, 

.  84  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 


#Wm  (ht  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  ApHl  29ih,  1872. 

“  TBE  TRIBXJEE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  it^uential  Neesspaper  tn 
America t  it  is  for  the  United  States  tthat  our  osm  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
EngkmdJ* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THB  NEW  TORE  TRIBX7NB,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulatoe  in 
•rery  State  and  Territory  of  Amerioa,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses^ 
4(0.  It  is  placed  on  board  erery  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
.  England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertiaers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBXTNE,  pre* 
dssly  as  English  bnsineos  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  businoas  with  England. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  Fovernber  9th,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  <n  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertlsementa  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Niw  York  Tamnin  Office,  18  Pall  Mall,  S.W. . 


«ow  ready,  price  6d. ;  poet  free,  7d. 

^T^HE  IX)NDON  MAGAZINE  (January),  a  Monthly  of 

A  Light  Literature,  Ac.  Containing  “Mayfair,”  “  ITio  North  Pol^  and 
CWms  to  its  Discovery,”  “  The  Artist  of  Pioca<miy  Pavement,”  “  The  Prophet 
of  Chelsea,”  Ac.  Ac.  _ _ 

London :  JAMBS  BLACKWOOD  A  CO.,  Lovell’s  Court,  Patemoeter  Row. 


A  NONYMOUS  CRITICISM ;  an  Essay.  By  Robert 

aX  Blakk,  Author  of  “  Joan  of  Arc.”  Demy  8vo.,  Is.  Pointing  out  the 
evils  arising  from  Reviews  by  Anonymous  Critics,  and  the  injustice  thereby 
done  to  authors,  the  writer  clearly  defines  the  true  remedy. 


KERBY  A  ENDEAN,  190  Oxford  Street;  and  all  BookseUers. 


Young  days:  a  Magazine  for  the  Young,  free  from 

Dogmatic  Teaching.  Richly  Illustrated.  Vol.  I.  Price  l«.6d. 


Published  by  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  87  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


SMART  A  ALLEN,  PaternoeteMlow,  London. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  fcp.  8vp.,  prioe  6s. 

f~\IL8  and  WATER-COLOURS.  By  William  Renton. 

Author  of  “  The  Logic  of  Style.”  ,  .  . 

“  The  book  is  obviously  for  the  artist  and  poet,  and  for  everyone  who  shares 
with  them  a  true  love  and  seal  for  nature’s  beauties.” — Scotsman. 

Edinburgh :  EDMONSTON  A  DOUGLAS,  88  Princes  Street. 


13  Gsbat  Mablbobouoh  Stbbet. 

HURST  AiBLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailus  Coohba2«b,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vof15s. 

“  A  very  interesting  volume.” — Times. 

*'  The  perusal  of  this  volume  will  enlighten,  instruct,  and  interest  the  reader. 
Throughout  there  is  a  vigour  of  narrative  and  description  that  stamps  the 
author  as  a  most  successful  historian.”— Cburf  Journal. 

TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edward  Walpord,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  9\s. 

“  An  entertaining,  valuable  and  instructive  work.” — Telegraph. 

**  Replete  with  interest,  information  and  anecdote.” — Court  Journal. 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fessor  Charlxs  Duke  Yonoe.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  IvoL, 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9s. 

“  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette.”-^S|pec(ator. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British  and  Continental.  ' 
No  Second  Reference. 

/ 


X  Y  Z 


X  Y  Z 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2».  Eight  tunea, 

poet  free  27  stamps.  Sise,  7}  by  2^  inches,  llie  eight  tunes  maybe 
selected  from  the  following : — Hold  the  Fort — Sun  of  my  Soul— Thy  will  bo 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus — Ring  the  Boll,  Watchman— Last  Rose  of 
Bummer — Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa — Madame  Angot — 
Danube  Walts— Legend  Madame  Angot — Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame — Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Ri^way— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel- post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterioue 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  bo 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  BNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Pare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  &c.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

**  Very  ingenious.” — Figaro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.” — British  Mail,  April  18, 1876.  “  Wonderful  for  a  ShiRing.” — Budget. 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


Prioe  2(f.:  or  9s.  per  Hundred. 

SPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Repori^r’s  Notes, 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  138  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Albs- 

ander  Fraser,  Author  of  **  Guardian  and  Lover,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

TWO  LIIjIES.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author 

of  “  Nathalie,"  “  Adele,”  Ac.  8  vols.  [Jan.  b. 

GLENCAIEN.  By  Iza  Dupfus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkable  and  fascinating  book.  ’The  pictures  of  nature  and  human 
manners  are  excellent.”— Morn Post. 

ANNE  WAEWICK.  By  Qeorgiana  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21s. 

The  book  is  In  our  judgment  most  unusually  good.  The  truth  and  delicacy 
of  the  character  drawing  are  most  remarkable.” — Academy. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Cinate.  By  George 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  t.hia  book  in  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year."— John  Bull. 

MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of  “  Jooeljm’s  Mistake,”  Ao.  8  vols. 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  readable  in  this  noeel.’*— Athenoeum. 


Now  ready,  prioe  6d. 

“THE  CAT.’* 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  BiU. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Johk  Brioht  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  in>eeoh  <m  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.’* 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THB  NAVT. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  IS,  1878, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  In  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  ooca^on  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oasette.  . 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leioester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  publlo  ooinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oasette, 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS.  TRUBNER  &  CO.’S  UST. 


NEW  STOET  BY  MBS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

BELORA  VIA  ”  for  January  contains  the  First  Part  of  a 
NEW  STORY  (lUustrated),  entitled  “THE  WORLD 
WELL  LOST,”  by  E.  LYNN  LINTON,  Author  of 
^^Patricia  Kemhalif  ^c. ;  and  a  Complete  Story  by  WILKIE 
COLLINS,  entitled  “THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE,” 
with  an  Illustration,  ■■  '  ■  ■■ 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  HloBtrations, 

BELGRAVIA, 

No.  123,  for  JANUARY. 

•  Contents. 

THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated 
by  J.  W.  Morgan. 

BTORY-HUNTING  IN  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS.  By  Cuthbert 
Bede. 

A  SCHOOL-BOARD  LYRIC.  By  Dr.  Charles  Mackat. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  Chaps.  I.-III.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  French. 

LOVE’S  MAGIC  MIRROR.  By  RICHARD  Hengist  Horne. 

A  JAPANESE  HOLIDAY. 

DOUBLES.  By  Charles  Rbade.  Part  I.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PEIBR’S.  Part  II.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
FINDING  HIS  LEVEL.  By  James  Payn. 

AN  AMATEUR  ASSASSIN. 

JULIET.  Chaps.  XXV.-XXVIX.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Illustrated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

NEW  STORY  BY  MB.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

The  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY 
contains  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  NEW  STORY  (lUue- 
trated),  entitled  “  MISS  MISANTHROPE,”  by  JUSTIN 
McCarthy,  together  with  various  other  ContribtUions  of 

Interest.  - 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Illustrations. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1753,  for  JANUARY. 

CONTKNTS* 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  Chaps.  I.-III.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  in  WAR  TIME. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  LITERARY  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  F.  Huefper. 

!  The  RECOVERY  of  PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hkpworth  Dixon.  Illust. 

The  TRUE  STORY  of  ROMEO  and  JULIET.  By  G.  Eric  Mackay. 
ATHENS  UNDER  KING  OTHO.  By  Walter  Thornbury. 
SIREN-SONG.  By  Joseph  Knight. 

The  BOAR’S  HEAD  DINNER  at  OXFORD,  and  a  GERMANIC  SUN- 
GOD.  By  Karl  Blind. 

DEEP-SEA  BXPLORA’TION.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wxlbon. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

Half-bound,  paper  boards,  21s. ;  or  elegantly  half-bound,  crimson  morocco, 

gilt,  price  25s. 

THE  GEAPHIC  POETFOLIO : 

FIFTF  £yOJtAV/jrOS  FROM  THE  ORAPniC," 

Carefully  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15),  from  the  original 
Engravings.  Among  the  Artists  represented  are S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson, 
Hubert  Herhomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie,  W.  Small,  G.  Du 
Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E. 
Edwards,  A.  B.  Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall,  and  others. 

Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Ulustrations,  price  10«.  M. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN  :  a  GroWen  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Ha  WEIS.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

**  Mrs.  Haweis  has  done  a  very  difllcult  task  with  good  taste  and  considerable 
success.  The  illustrations  are  very  clever  and  suggestive,  and  the  book  is  alto¬ 
gether  pretty.” — Nonconformist. 

**  If  the  gate  into  Chaucer’s  garden  is  to  be  opened  to  children,  it  will  be  by 
Mrs.  Haweis’s  golden  key.  .  .  .  Mothers  if  they  choose  may  teach  a  clever 
child  a  great  deal  by  the  aid  of  this  little  book.” — Saturday  Reviete,  Dec.  16. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illnstrations,  price  24i. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-fTolonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmore. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

’’  “  Since  Catlin,  no  such  valuable  work  has  appeared  as  this.  Colonel  Dodge 
and  Mr.  Blackmore  have  combined  to  put  on  record,  with  far  more  authority 
than  even  Catlin,  the  whole  story  of  the  government,  religion,  customs,  and 
atrocities  of  the  Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  desert.” 

Edinburgh  Daily  Revie^B. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  £4  10^. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Djee’s  Final  Corrections. 

*•*  This  Edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  that  which  appeared  in  1857,  but 
presents  a  text  very  materially  altered  and  amended  from  be^nning  to  end,  with 
a  Uunge  body  of  Critical  Notes,  almost  entirely  new,  and  a  Glossary,  in  which  the 
language  of  the  poet,  his  allusions  to  customs,  Ac.,  tire  fully  explained. 

'*  The  beet  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dyce’s 
Edition  is  a  great  work,  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  for  the  present  it  contains 
the  standard  text.” — Times. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  91<. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  UusrVBR. 
With  545  Illustrations.  _ 

CHATTO  4  WINDVS,Plc<»<imjr,W.  ' 


FORTHCOMING. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H,  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by 
Professor  John  Dowson,  M.B.A.S.,  Stall  College,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  VH, 

[/a  preparation. 

The  COINAGE  of  LYDIA  and  PERSIA  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  AobaemenkUe.  By 
Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant-Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  4to., 
pp.  40,  with  3  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  [In  preparation. 


pp.  40,  with  3  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  [In  preparation. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  (Being  the 

Second  Series  of  “  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.”)  By  George  Henry 
Lewes.  [in  preparation. 

RECENT. 

BELLOWS’  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Second  Edition.  32mo.,  pp.  616,  with  4  Maps,  neatly  bound  in  dark  green 
roan  with  tuck,  price  lOi.  6d.  [Note  ready. 

The  SONGr  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By 

E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  308,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5<.,  now  ready.  Among  the  contents  will  be  found  trans¬ 
lations  from  Hafix,  from  Omer  el  KheiyAm,  and  from  other  Persian  as 
well  as  Arabic  poets.  Among  the  original  pieces  will  be  found  **  Ye  Hole 
in  ye  Walle,”  “  The  Devil  to  Pay,”  Ac. 

GrRIMM’S  LAW.  A  Study  ;  or,  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-called  ”  Lontversohiebung ;  ”  to  which  are  added 
some  remarks  on  the  primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  several  appendices. 
By  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse.  8vo.,  pp.  xvl.-333,  cloth,  104. 6d. 

[Just  published. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition,  eonsiderably  Enlarged,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
cloth,  154.  [Just  published, , 

AMONGST  MACHINES.  A  Description  of  various 

Mechanical  Appliances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood,  Metal,  and 
other  substances.  A  Book  for  Boys,  copiously  illustrated.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Young  Mechanic.”  Imperial  16mo.,  pp.  viii.-386,  cloth,  74.  6d. 

[Just  published. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Reinrold  Pauli.  Translated  by 
Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Introduction  by  Harriet  Martineau.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  XV1.-340,  doth,  64.  [/w4<  published. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-written.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  X.-182,  doth,  5s.  [Just  published, 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.  Square  royal  33mo., 
pp.  726,  cloth,  104. 6(2. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Wintood  Reads. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  544,  cloth,  74.6(2. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

Julius  de  Mosenthal,  Consul-General  of  the  South- African  RepnbUo 
for  France,  and  James  Edmund  Harting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the 
British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ac.  8to.,  with  8  full-page  Ulnstratlons 
and  20  Woodcuts,  cloth,  104. 6d.  [Just  published. 

The  DUTCH  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  being  a  Survey 

of  the  North  Polar  Question,  indading  Extended  Considerations  for  the 
Renewal  of  Dutch  Arctic  Research.  By  Samuel  Richard  Van  Campen. 
8vo.,  with  a  valuable  North  Polar  Map  and  a  full  Appendix  Table  of 
ArcUc  Voyages,  cloth,  124. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL&AMERICAN  RECORD, 

Special  Number  for  November,  containing  a  succinct  Report.  Now  ready, 
price  24. 6d. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Viscount  Ambeelky.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-196  and  512,  doth,  304, 

ADVANCE  THOUGHT.  By  Charles  E.  Glass. 

Crown  8 VO.,  pp.  xxxvi.-188,  cloth,  64. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

By  J.  Taiboys  Wheeler.  Vol.  IV.  Fart  I.  India  under  Mussulman 
Rule.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.-420,  cloth,  144. 

The  SHE-KING;  or.  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  James  Legge,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vl.-433,  doth,  124. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Bail  of  Southbsk.  Second  Edition.  Ct,  8vo.,  pp.  X.-244,  doth,  64. 

SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stilla, 

Author  of  “  The  King’s  Stratagem,”  Ac.  With  Steel  Engraving.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

language  and  its  STUDY,  with  especial  re- 

ference  to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  By  W.  D.  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Ysle  College. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  MA.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By 

J.  P.  N.  Land,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  BsUiol 
College,  Oxford.  Part  I.— Sounds.  Part  II.— Words.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
XX.-220,  doth,  7s.  6d. 

LOVE’S  TRILOGY:  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sin- 

CLAIB,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.'  150,  cloth,  54. 

London  :  TEUBNER  A  CO.,  Lodgate  HiU. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “COMIN*  THRO’ 
.  THE  RYE.” 

A  yEW  SERIAL  STORY,  ENTITLED 


CHEEE  Y  EIPE,” 


By  MISS  MATHERS, 


if  oommenoed  in  the  Jannary  Number  of 


Now  ready  at  all  Bookiellere,  price  One  Shilling. 


“  VTho  dots  not  wtUome  *  Temple  Bar  f  ’  ** — JoHH  Bull. 

Now  ready  at  all  Bookadlen  and  Railway  Statiom ,  price  One  Shilling, 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 


No.  194,  for  JANUARY,  1877. 


OOHTEmi. 

“CHERRY  RIPE  I”  By  the  Authoreff  of  “Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye.’ 


"CHERRY  RIPE  I”  By  the 
Chape.  I.,  II.,  in.,  IV.,  V. 
BMANUBL  SWEDENBORG,  ' 


BMANUBL  SWEDENBORG,  THE  SEER. 

WHEN  WHEAT  IS  GREEN. 

WBl-CH’I,  OR  THE  CHINESE  GAME  OP  WAR. 

LORD  ELDON.  By  ALixaNOBR  Ciiarlbs  Ewald. 

A  SIREN. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  DARLING.  By  A.  W.  Dubourq,  Author  of  “  Bitter 
Prult,”  “  Bafil’f  Faith,”  Ac.  Chap*.  XI.,  XII.,  XIII. 

THE  SECRET. 

BOHEMIANS,  PRECISIANS.  AND  AMPHIBIANS. 

GERMAN  STUDENT’S  CHANT. 

THE  WORDSWORTHS  AT  BRIN90P  COURT. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.  By  Anthony  TnoLiiOPR.  Author  of 
“  Barchester  Tower*.”  Chape.  XLI.,  XLII.,  XLIU.,  XLIV.,  A  XLV. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  A  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  TUBES  AND  BULOABIANS. 


The  SECOND  EDITION  of  Mr.  BARKLEY’S 


WORK—"  BETWEEN  the  DANUBE  and  the  BLACK  SEA  ie  NOW 
READY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


BEAUTIPUIi  PRESENT. 


Now  ready,  with  25  Platee,  small  folio,  31«.  M. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  SKETCH  BOOK:  being 

a  Selection  of  Sketche*  made  during  many  Tour*.  By  E.  W.  Coout,  R.A. 
With  Descrlptiro  Letterpress. 

.  “  The  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  erery  land.” — Datdkn. 


Trarels  In  many  countries,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  have  filled 
my  Sketch  books  with  seroral  thousand  sketches,  which  have  often  served  to 
recall  to  friends  pleasant  m  .‘mories  of  happy  days  and  sunny  climes,  and  excite 
a  wish  to  visit  places  alike  remarkable  for  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest. 

,  At  their  request,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  recollections  and  desires  they  have 
experienc'd  mny  bo  shared  by  others,  these  skotchos  are  snbmitted  to  the 
pabUo. — Preface. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  DARWIN. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  12i. 


The  EFFECT  of  CROSS  and  SELF-FER'nLI- 


ZATION  in  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Charln  Darwin,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  the  “  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,”  Ac.  Ac. 


By  the  same  Author. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  With  Illustra- 

.  tions.  Crown  8vo.,  14j. 


The  MOVEMENTS  &  HABITS  of  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6«. 


The  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by  which 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ORCHIDS  are  FERTILISED  by  INSECTS. 
Second  Edition.  Revised.  With  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  207,  wUJ  be  published 

A.  on  Monday,  January.  15th. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  cannot  be  reoeived  by  the 
Pablishers  later  than  Monday,  January  8th. 

London,  LONGMANS  A  CO.  39  Paternoster  Row,  B.a 


Will  be  issued  shortly.  Fart  I.  of 

A  MODERN  MINISTER. — To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  .  With  Two  Ulnstrations. 


XtLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY  1877. 

.  No.  DOCXXXV.  Price  2*.  M. 

Contents. 

THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  DOOR. 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

A  WOMAN  HATER.— Past  VIII. 

GEORGE  SAND. 

WEARINESS  :  A  TALE  FROM  FRANCE. 

CUPID  SCHOOLED. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


rpiIE 

X  nil 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  205.  ' 

IE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  January.  W 

Illustrations  by  Oeorge  du  Maubikr  and  Frank  Dicksik. 
Contents. 

EREMA ;  or,  My  Father’s  Sin.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  XU.— 
Gold  and  Grief.  XIII. — The  Sawyer’s  Prayer.  XIV. — Not 
Far  to  Seek.  XV.— Bronght  to  Bank.  XVI. — Firm  and 
Infirm. 

“GUZMAN  DE  ALPARACHE”  AND  THE  GUSTO  PICARBSOO. 
HEROES  AND  VALETS. 

ANECDOTES  OP  AN  EPICURE. 

PROM  STRATFORD  TO  LONDON. 

“  OUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OP  BABES.” 

DUAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

CARITA.  (With  an  lUnstntlon.)  Chap.  XXII.— Mystified. 
XXni.— A  Remonstrance.  XXFV.— On  the  other  Side  of 
the  Wall. 


With 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER.  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  JANUARY. 


Price  Half  •  a  -  Crown. 


Mr.  GEORGE  MEREDITH  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  a  COMPLETE  STORY ;  and  MRS.  CASHEL  HOBY  a 
COMPLETE  TALE. 


Miss  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE  contributes  a  Paper 

entitled  “  PESSIMISM,  AND  ONE  OP  I'TS  PROFESSORS.” 


Mr.  F.  IIUEFFER  writes  upon  THE  REFORMATION  of 

the  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY;  and  Mr.  TREMENHEERE  upon 
RUSSIAN  CONQUESTS  in  CENTRAL  ASIA.  ^  ^ 


Mr.  *E.  B.  DE*  FONBLANQUE  contributes  an  Article  upon 

GOETHE  IN  HIS  OLD  AGE ;  and  Mr.  SCHUTZ  WILSON  one  upon 
THE  POMPEII  OF  THE  TANNENWALD. 


London  ;  WARD,  L(X7K,  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


’•  •  Monthly,  price  3s.  fti.  \ 

The  CONTEMPORARY  REVIE  W.— 

Contexts  fou  January. 

1.  MODERN  ATHEISM  :  ft*  Attitude  Toward*  Morality.  By  W.  H.  Maixock. 
2.  THE  HISTORY,  FUNCTIONS.  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Walter  Kowardb. 

8.  IMPERFECT  GENIUS:  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  H. G.  HEWLETT.  Part  II, 

4.  AN  INNER  VIEW  OP  THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  By  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
lilTTTJtDALB,  D.C.L. 

5.  THE  BUDDHIST  DOCTRINE  OF  NIRViNA.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

6.  WEIMAR  UNDER  SCHILLER  AND  GOETHE.  By  H.  SCHtlTZ  WiLBON. 

7.  THE  ETHICS  OF  BELIEF.  By  Professor  Olovoud. 

8.  ECONOMIC  FALLACIES :  FREE  TRADE  «.  PROTECTION.  By  Sir 
Antuony  Musoravb. 


STRAHAN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  84  Patemoetcr  Row. 


A” 


Will  shortly  appear,  * 

EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  of  LONDON.,  By  Don  Pedro  Vbrdad. 


Messrs.  8.  8TRAKER  A  SON,  124  Fenchurch  Street. 


COMPLETION  OF  MR.  YAN^LAVNS  TRANSLATION  OF‘ 


MOLIERE’S  dramatic  .W.,-0  r  k  s _ 

Now  ready,  Volume  Sixth,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  18i;  i' 


Contents.— The  Rogueries  of  Seapin— The  Countess  of  BBcarbegnas— The 
Learned  Ladies— The  Imaginary  InTolld— The  Jealousy  of  Le  Barbonill8 — The 
Flying  Doctor,  with  Intro  luctluns.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and  Original  Etchings 
by  Laladxb.  a  few  copies  on  LARGE  PAPER,  India  Phoots,  per  Vol.,  81s.  6  J. 

Edinburgh :  W.  PATERSON.  London  :  SUCPKIN  A  CO. 


EliEGANT  aiFT-BOOE. 


Just  published,  fcp.  4to.,  price  15s. 


Songs  of  many  seasons.  By  Jemmbtt  Browne. 

With  Illustrations  specially  designed  for  this  Work  by  Du  Maurhr, 


Walter  Crane,  C.  W.  Morgan,  Ac.  Printed  on  superior  toned  paper,  hand- 
somely  bound  whole  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  gilt  edges,  and  with  special 
artistic  design  on  oover. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  A  CO.;  PEWTRESS  A  <X).,  15  Great 
Queen  Street,  W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Printed  for  the  Proprlotur  by  SPO'msWOODB  A  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  8t.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  Londoit;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  Coonty  of  Middleeex.— Saturday,  December  80, 1876.  AL 
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